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HAVAMAL, STANZA 75 


Stanza 75 of the Hdvamdl has been the subject of much conjecture. 
The following is the text arranged in short lines, with the contractions 
resolved, but otherwise in the spelling of Codex Regius, the sole 
manuscript.! 

Veita hinn 

er vétki veit; 

margr verér aflaudrom dpi: 
maor er audigr, 

annar oaudigr, 

skylit pann vitca var. 

The cruces are in lines 3 and 6. “He knows not who knows nothing, 
that many a one becomes an ape af laudrom: one man is rich, another 
poor, him should one not véica vdr.” 

I wish to offer a new conjecture for line 3 and defend an old read- 
ing for line 6. 

First, what is laudrom? Now it is our first duty to read any pas- 
sage as the scribe wrote it if we can. We shall try to do this here. 
The digraph for au used in Codex Regius may represent the sound of 
au or 9, either laudrom or lpdrom. The editors who have not inserted 
substitutes for this word print the latter form. Detter-Heinzel? take 
it to mean “Lump, rascal,’ and obtain this signification from the 
meaning of the compounds lodrmanni and lgdrmanniigr, “worthless 
fellow, sudsman, Waschlappen.’”’ But the word laudr, with a well- 

1 Ludv. F. A. Wimmer og Finnur Jénsson, Handskriftet Nr. 2365 gl. kgl. Samling 
(Kebenhayn, 1891), p. 9, 1. 10. 


?F. Detter and R. Heinzel, Semundar Edda mit einem Anhang (Leipzig, 1903), 
II, 110. 
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authenticated diphthong, exists, of which the dative plural is laudrom. 
It means “foam, foam of the sea, soapsuds,’’ and is the same word as 
Old English leador, modern English “lather.” 

There is abundant evidence! from the days of Pliny to the nine- 
teenth century of the use in Germanic countries of a wash made of the 
lye of ashes and fat to clean the hair and bleach it to a golden yellow. 
It -has passed into proverbs. The Danes say: Der hgrer skarp lud til 
skurvet hoved,? i.e., “Sharp suds are needed for a scurvy head.” Is the 
German phrase for a sound scolding, einem den Kopf waschen, con- 
nected with this custom? Modern Icelandic lodrunga, “to box one’s 
ears,” is connected with this word and custom. We also “give him a 
good lathering” when we thrash him soundly. It is then possible to 
read this as it stands: ‘(Many a one becomes an ape by latherings,” 
but the meaning is not clear, and it has no connection with anything 
else in the poem, nor does it afford the expected alliteration. It cannot 
well be the word that was in the original, and we shall have to give up 
the attempt to explain the passage as it is written. 

What word stood here originally? The emendations all provide 
a word to alliterate with api.* They are: audi af, and the passage then 
reads: “Many a one is made an ape of by wealth”; af pdrom: “Many 
a man is made an ape of by others’’; af awrom: “Many a man is made 
an ape of by money,” not to mention the violent emendations of 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale. Detter-Heinzel‘ complain justly that none 
of these emendations explain how the scribe could have made just 
such a blunder. 

I think the scribe misplaced one letter, that he wrote laudrom in 
place of auldrom of the original manuscript from which he was copy- 
ing. Here au would represent an 9 in gldrom. The line would mean: 
“Many a man is made an ape of by ale-bouts.”’ The scribe had already 
had trouble with this same word. In Hdvamdl, stanza 14, line 4, he 
first wrote audr and then inserted | above the word, between u and 0.° 

The errors and corrections of the scribe of Codex Regius are 


explainable only on the assumption that he did not re-read and cor- 


1 Johan Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog (2d ed., Kristiania, 1886-98), 
II, 428. 

2H. S. Falk and Alf Torp, Norwegisch-Ddnisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1910), Sub. » lud. 

+ The significant ones are to be found in Hugo Gering, Die Lieder der dlteren Edda 
(3d ed.; Paderborn, 1912), under Hdvamdl 75. 

4 Op. cit., II, 111. 5 Handskriftet Nr. 2366, p. 5, 1. 30. 
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rect what he had written.' Had he re-read it he would never have let 
certain errors stand, and the corrections he made affect only errors 
which he happened to notice in process of writing. He noticed his 
error in stanza 14, but the error in stanza 75 was one of the many he 
failed to see. 

The evils of drunkenness is a favorite subject with this portion of 
the Hdvamdl, and the word gldr occurs in stanzas 13 and 14 in passages 
which warn against intoxication. In all it occurs in the Elder Edda 
five times aside from the passage which we are discussing. 

The scribe’s change from auldrom to laudrom is a very natural 
error. The reading gldrom involves less change than any other pro- 
posed reading; it gives correct alliteration, good sense, agrees with the 
general tenor and subject matter of this part of the Hdvamdl, and 
explains the origin of the error. 

And now as to line 6. There are three sorts of readings offered. 
One of these either alters the word vitka to vetkis, a genitive of the 
word for nothing, or assumes that vitka is such a genitive, and alters 
the last word, vdr, to vd, an infinitive meaning ‘‘to find fault with.” 
It is a bold conjecture and contains few of the merits of a good sug- 
gestion. A second reading writes vitka—with a short vowel, and either 
vdr or var. This assumes that vitka is an infinitive meaning either 
“to find fault with” or “‘to perform magic.” There is no manuscript 
evidence that a verb with the first meaning ever existed. It might, of 
course, have been created for this passage, but it is unlikely; so why 
go out of the way to alter the reading of the manuscript? Those who 
accept the second meaning make it the simplex of the compound 
finnvitka, “to perform Lapp magic.’”’ The simplex must, to be sure, 
have existed, though it is not recorded until modern times. It is a 
word with a large family of congeners. Its meaning, however, does 
not fit the syntax of the passage, for words meaning ‘‘to enchant” take 
an object in the accusative, but vdr is a genitive singular. It cannot 
therefore mean “to enchant.” 

We shall stop a moment with the noun. It has caused considerable 
confusion. It has been printed as vdr but interpreted as verr, “‘worse,” 
and to mean “severe”’ here, or as var, equivalent to ver, meaning virum, 
“man.’’ Both of these assumptions have no linguistic justification. Vdr 
is also interpreted as the genitive singular of vd, “woe, misfortune,” 


1 Ibid., p. xv. 
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which it undoubtedly is. So far as the form is concerned it could be the 
accusative plural, but that is unlikely, since vd is an abstract term and 
no instance of its use in the plural is recorded in the dictionaries. 

The third reading writes vitka vdr, as in the manuscript, and inter- 
prets it “to blame for woe.’’ While the reading is old, it is Finnur 
Jénsson among modern editors who sponsors it, and who gives it this 
interpretation.’ Yet the two latest editors, Neckel and Boer, do not 
even cite it in their list of variant readings, let alone give it a place in 
the text. Professor J6nsson says that vitka is an iterative of vita, “to 
find fault with,’”’ so its meaning would approach “to nag.”” But Torp 
makes it a denominative from viti, “fault,” and gives a considerable 
list of similar formations.” 

Words of the meaning “to find fault with” have regularly two 
objects: the person in the accusative and the thing in the genitive, 
which we have here. It is true that this word occurs nowhere else, but 
it is clearly written in the manuscript, and anyway the list of drat 
deyoueva in the Elder Edda runs into the hundreds; also a goodly num- 
ber of other words are formed in the same way. The line will then 
mean: “One should not blame him [the poor man] for his misfortune 
[that he is poor].’” This reading interprets the manuscript exactly as it 
stands, it gives clear meaning with correct syntax and verse, and it 
agrees with the medieval conception of fortune. 

Hdvamdl, stanza 75, will then read, following the orthography of 
the manuscript as closely as possible: 

Veita hinn 

er vetki veit; 

margr verdr af 9ldrom api: 
madr er audigr, 

annar éaudigr, 

skylit pann vitka var. 

We can translate it: ‘‘He who knows nothing does not know that 
many a one becomes an ape by ale-bouts. One man is rich, another 
poor; one should not blame him for his woe.” 


CuEsTER N. GouLp 
UNIversITY oF CHICAGO 


1 Eddalieder (Halle a. S., 1888), I, 116. 
? Hegstad og Torp, Gamalnorsk Ordbok med Nynorsk Tydning (Kristiania, 1909), 
par. 72, p. lxx. 
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ON THE TRANSCRIPTION BY PETRARCH 
IN V.L. 3195! 


IV 


We come now to the definition of the several periods in which 
Petrarch transcribed poems in Part I. 

Nos. 121 and 179 will be considered below, No. 121 in paragraph 
O and No. 179 in paragraph B. 

A. Nos. 191-93, 195. These poems are all written in ink identical 
with or similar to that used by the scribe, and in standard script. 
No. 194, which differs in ink and script, stands over an erasure. This 
combination of ink and script stops with No. 195. Nos. 191-93 and 195, 
therefore, are the poems transcribed in the first period of Petrarch’s 
work. 

B. Nos. 194, 196-98, 179. Nos. 194 and 196-98 are written in a 
distinctive ink, called reddish by Quarta and yellowish by Vattasso, 
and in a script somewhat thicker and more closely set than usual; 
and all begin L’ aura ... . The slight variation in ink noted by Vat- 
tasso for No. 198 is not sufficient, in view of the other likenesses, to 
indicate a change in period of transcription. This combination of ink 
and script stops with No. 198. No. 198 is the last poem in Part I with 
a colored initial done by the illuminator. No. 179 is written in the 
same distinctive ink and in a script which, though slightly smaller 
than the script of Nos. 194 and 196-98, is very similar to it. These 
are, therefore, the poems of the second period. 

No. 199, which is absolutely different in script from any other 
poem in this part of the MS, is clearly, like No. 179, an inset—that is, 
a poem entered at a later time in a space temporarily left blank. It 
will be considered below, in paragraph O. 

C. Nos. 200-207. Modigliani notes no difference in the ink of 
these poems; Quarta calls it nero sbiadito or meno sbiadito or verdino 
(which means practically, for him, nero piv sbiadito) ; Vattasso applies 
the term bruno-grigio to Nos. 200 and 202-5, and the qualifications 


1 Concluded from Modern Philology, XXIV, 261-68. 
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he applies to Nos. 201, 206, and 207—pallido, in parte evanido, and 
carico—are not such as imply necessarily the use of a new ink. The 
script of Nos. 200-205 is standard—that of No. 201 being very slightly 
- larger than that of Nos. 200 and 202—and that of Nos. 206 and 207, 
though slightly smaller and slightly more closely set, does not differ in 
quality from that of Nos. 200-205. The abrasion of the ink in No. 
206 may be due to purely external causes; and the refinement of 
script in Nos. 206 and 207 and the fuller inking of No. 207 are per- 
haps due simply to Petrarch’s tendency to write canzoni with special 
care. I do not see, therefore, that one can with any assurance postulate 
any considerable interruption in the writing of this series of poems. A 
marked difference in ink and script appears in No. 208. I class Nos. 
200-207, therefore, as the poems of the third period. I think it prob- 
able that a minor pause occurred between the transcription of No. 
200 and that of No. 201, since a minor change in ink at that point is 
noted by Quarta and Vattasso, and the script of No. 201 is very slight- 
ly larger; that a minor pause occurred between the transcription of 
No. 201 and that of No. 202, since a minor change in ink at that point 
is noted by Quarta and Vattasso and the script of No. 201 is very 
slightly smaller; and that a minor pause occurred between the tran- 
scription of No. 205 and that of No. 206. 

From this point on the statement indicating the basis of differ- 
entiation of two successive groups will be made only in the paragraph 
devoted to the second of the groups. 

D. Nos. 208-9. These poems are written in an ink which is char- 
acterized by Quarta as rossastro and differently by Modigliani and 
Vattasso, in terms not involving color; and No. 208 shows a script 
markedly larger than that of No. 207. The slight further increase in 
the size of the script in No. 209 may well be due simply to the general 
tendency toward such increase as work progresses. 

E. Nos. 210-18. No. 210 differs markedly in script from the pre- 
ceding poems; but it does not differ from them in ink. I infer that the 
interval separating its transcription from that of No. 209 was rela- 
tively short. Nos. 211-18 follow without change in script. Nos. 212- 
18 have the same ink as No. 210; but No. 211 has an ink so different 
that Quarta, Modigliani, and Vattasso all note the fact. One might 
be led to think No. 211 an inset; but the script is so exactly like that of 
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Nos. 210 and 212 that such an idea would not be tenable. It is really 
beyond belief that if No. 211 had been entered as an inset some time 
after the transcription of Nos. 210 and 212 the correspondence in 
script would have been in every respect so perfect. Nor does a script 
identical with that of Nos. 210-12 appear later in the MS. The answer 
to the puzzle is, I think, to be found in the marginal memorandum 
which accompanies the draft of this poem in V.L. 3196. That memo- 
randum reads as follows: 

Mirum, hoc cancellatum et damnatum post multos annos, casu relegens, 
absolvi et transcripsi in ordine statim, non obstante .. .' 1369, Junii 22, 
hora 23, Veneris; pauca postea, die 27, in vesperis, mutavi fine; et de hoc 
f(inis) erit al(ius?).? 

The clue seems to me to lie in the word statim. I reconstruct the 
situation as follows: In June, 1369, Petrarch was engaged in transcrip- 
tion, and on or before the 22d had transcribed Nos. 208-10, using a 
peculiar pale reddish ink. On the 22d he came across No. 211 in the 
sheet now included in V.L. 3196, liked it, made an impulsive decision 
to include it in the approved collection, and transcribed it statim, 
taking the first ink that came to hand, which for some reason chanced 
to be a black ink quite different from that which he was using in the 
regular process of transcription. When he resumed that regular proc- 
ess, he returned to the pale reddish ink. I infer, therefore, that the 
transcription of No. 211 was separated by minor pauses from the 
transcriptions of Nos. 210 and 212. 

F. Nos. 219-22. The script of No. 219 differs markedly from that 
of No. 218, and the script of Nos. 220-22, though slightly larger than 
that of No. 219, does not differ so much as to indicate a notable change 
in the period of transcription. Quarta applies the term rossastro to 
the ink of the whole series Nos. 212-22 and notes no variation through 
No. 221. Modigliani and Vattasso both note that the ink is heavier in 
Nos. 219-21. All three critics note a paling of the ink in No. 222. 
The total difference between Nos. 218 and 219, though marked, is 
still slight enough to make it probable that the interval between their 
transcriptions was relatively short. It would seem probable that a 
minor pause occurred between the transcription of No. 219 and that of 


1 Here follows an arbitrary sign which appears to be one used by Petrarch in dis- 
tinguishing poems which were not to be included in the approved collection. 


2 Vattasso, p. xiii. 
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No. 220; and that a minor pause occurred also between the transcrip- 
tion of No. 221 and that of No. 222. 

From this point on the formula “short interval” will be used to 
indicate that for reasons suggested in the course of the paragraph in 
question the interval between the transcription of the poems con- 
cerned and that of the poems of the previous period would appear to 
have been relatively short. 

G. Nos. 223-24. The ink changes with No. 223, becoming nero 
instead of rossastro, according to Quarta. Vattasso characterizes the 
ink of No. 223 as leggermente pallido, that of No. 224 as carico. There is 
no change in script. Short interval. Minor pause probable between 
the two poems. 

H. Nos. 225-27. The script of Nos. 225-27 is so markedly smaller 
than that of the preceding poems (both groups are tabulated as having 
standard script, but No. 224 has perhans the largest, and No. 225 
the smallest, script of those so classed) as to indicate that they fall in 
a new period of transcription. The ink is, however, similar to that of 
the preceding poems. Vattasso alone reports a difference, and that a 
minor difference. Short interval. 

No. 228 is so very different in script from any earlier poem and 
from the immediately following poems as to be in all probability an 
inset. It seems particularly unlikely that if No. 228, with the curious 
drooping lines of its second block, had stood in the MS when Petrarch 
wrote No. 229, he would have given to the lines of the second block 
of No. 229 their marked rise to the right. No. 228 will be considered 
below, in paragraph Q. 

I. Nos. 229-31. These poems, in ink not notably different from 
that of Nos. 225-27, are in script of the standard type. Short interval. 

J. Nos. 232-33. These poems show a darker ink, a closer setting 
of the standard script, and a marked loss of levelness in the lines. 
They are also the first poems in which the block effect is impaired. 

K. Nos. 234-36 show a new ink, characterized by Quarta as 
rossastro sbiadito. The script becomes standard in spacing as well as 
size. The irregularity with regard to the right block continues. The 
variation in ink for No. 236 noted by Vattasso and the fact that in 
that poem the spacing is slightly more open indicate a minor pause 
after No. 235. 
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L. Nos. 237-38 are written in the same ink, but show a very 
marked refinement in script and a return to the clear definition of the 
right block. The script of No. 238 is even smaller and finer than that 
of No. 237, a fact which is the more notable since No. 237 is a sestina 
and No. 238 is a sonnet. Short interval. Minor pause probable 
between the two poems. 

Up to this point, at least two poems have been included in each 
group. The next three poems appear, however, to have been entered 
singly, as ink or script or both change markedly in each of these and in 
the fourth poem. No one of the three poems appears to be an inset, 
as the two poems preceding and following each do not agree in any 
case in both ink and script, and no later poems correspond to these in 
both ink and script. I see no reason to doubt that they were entered 
singly, in the order in which they stand. 

M. No. 239 differs in ink from the preceding poem and shows a 
markedly larger script. The enlargement of the script is the more 
notable since the poem is a sestina. 

N. No. 240 differs in ink and script from No. 239. 

O. Nos. 241, 199, 121. No. 241 is very distinctive in script, the let- 
ters being thinner than usual and the spacing being more open. It shows 
also a double irregularity in form—the lines are far from level, and the 
left line of the right block is very imperfect. No. 241 has, like No. 240, 
an ink which Quarta calls verdino, Modigliani pallido, and Vattasso 
pallido con tendenza al giallastro. Short interval. Comparison of the 
script of No. 121, which was written over an erasure, and of the script 
of No. 199, an inset, with the script of No. 241 shows a virtual identity. 
In all three cases the script is thinner and more open than the stand- 
ard script, and in all three cases the lines are irregular as to levelness. 
In No. 121, as in No. 241, the left line of the right block is broken. 
This is but the formal and inadequate statement of a common char- 
acter which saute aux yeux on inspection.' Quarta? says that No. 
121 is transcribed proprio con lo stesso inchiostro as Nos. 242 and 243, 
the ink of which he describes as ressastro tendente al nero. Vattasso 

1 I attach no weight to Modigliani's statement, loc. cit., that No. 121 ‘8 similissimo per 
la scrittura” to No. 129, and that Nos. 236 and 239 are ‘‘della scrittura identica a” No. 


199, for he really has in mind only the classification of these poems as belonging to one or 
the other of the only two types of script which he actually distinguishes. 
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says of No. 121 that its ink is bruno come nel son. No. 236, the ink of 
which he later calls identico a quello dei sonn. Nos. 225-27, which 
he had characterized as bruno, un po’meno carico than that of No. 
224, which he had characterized as bruno carico. With regard 
to No. 199, Quarta reports the ink as nero sbiadito, and Vattasso as 
bruno-grigio. Quarta, as has been said, calls the ink of Nos. 240 and 
241 verdino, while Vattasso calls the ink of Nos. 239-41 pallido con 
tendenza al giallastro. Professor Ullman writes me that Nos. 121 and 
199 are darker in ink than No. 241 but not so dark as No. 242, and 
that No. 121 is apparently slightly darker than No. 199. Worthy 
of note in this connection is the fact that in certain MSS of the Can- 
zoniere No. 121 stands between Nos. 242 and 243. This is the case in 
four Vatican MSS—V.L. 3198, 4783, 5154, and Ottob. Lat. 1219'—in 
MS Laur. XLI, 17,2 in MSS Z11 and Z12 of the Petrarch Collection 
of the Cornell University Library, which I examined in September, 
1925, and doubtless in many other MSS. We may surely infer that 
in the preliminary sheets (similar to those of V.L. 3196), now lost, 
which contained drafts of Nos. 242 and 243 and presumably other 
poems of this region of the Canzoniere, No. 121 did stand close to, and 
probably between, Nos. 242 and 243; and that while Petrarch had 
these preliminary sheets in hand for the purpose of transcription into 
V.L. 3195, he decided to substitute No. 121 for the ballata Donna mi 
vene spesso nella mente, which had stood between Nos. 120 and 122 
in the earlier forms of the Canzoniere and had been entered in that 
position by the scribe who wrote the first portion of V.L. 3195.* In 
view of this varied evidence, it is clear that the substitution of No. 121 
for Donna mi vene spesso nella mente took place during the period in 
which Petrarch transcribed Nos. 241-43, and that within the same 
period he entered No. 199 in the space thitherto left blank. In view 
of the fact that No. 121, while closer in script to No. 241 than to No. 
242, appears to be closer in ink to No. 242 and to have followed No. 
242 in the preliminary sheets, I infer that the transcription of No. 121 


followed that of Nos. 241 and 199 with a minor pause intervening; and 

1 Vattasso, I codici petrarcheschi della Biblioteca Vaticana (Rome, 1908), pp. 17, 44, 
55, 110. 

2 Quarta, p. 98. 

* This is essentially the inference of Quarta, p. 100. Quarta is, however, not justified 
in asserting that the idea of the substitution came to Petrarch only after he had transcribed 
No. 242. 
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that the interval between the transcription of Nos. 121 and 242 was 
relatively short. The colored initials of Nos. 121 and 199 are discussed 
above, in section IJI of this paper. 

P. Nos. 242-43 differ in ink and script from No. 241. Their rela- 
tion to No. 121 has been discussed in the preceding paragraph. 
Short interval. 

Q. Nos. 244-45 and 228(?). These poems differ in ink and script 
from Nos. 242-43. The ink in No. 245 is somewhat paler, and the 
lines are notably irregular. Minor pause probable between the two 
poems. No. 228, referred to above as an inset, is more probably of 
this period than of any other. It is, on the whole, closer in script to 
No. 245 than to any other of the poems which follow it in Part I, 
and the ink appears to be at least not dissimilar, to judge from the 
statements by Quarta and Modigliani. If it is of this period, the 
chances are that it followed No. 245 after a minor pause. If it is not 
of this period, it was transcribed by itself and presumably not long 
before, or not long after, the poems of this period. 

No. 246, which is written over an erasure, will be considered 
below, in paragraph U. 

R. Nos. 247-54. The ink of No. 247 differs from that of No. 245 
sufficiently to lead Vattasso to give it a special characterization. The 
script is distinctly smaller than that of No. 245. The lines are more 
even, and the space between blocks is wider. Nos. 247-54 show no 
variation in ink. The minor variations in script noted in the table 
indicate that minor pauses occurred after Nos. 247, 248, and 252. 

S. No. 255 differs in ink and in script from No. 254, and from No. 
256. I see no reason, however, to think that it was not written in 
order. 

T. No. 256 differs from No. 255 in ink and in respect to the right 
block, and is further shown to belong to a later period by the fact 
that with this poem the ink of the initial, instead of being the dark 
ink used consistently for Nos. 200-255, is written in the same ink as 
the poem itself (see above, sec. III). No. 256 differs markedly in 
script from No. 257, and therefore stands alone; but I see no reason 
to think that it was not written in order. 

U. Nos. 257-58, 246. Nos. 257 and 258 differ markedly in script 
from No. 256, and differ from it in ink sufficiently to lead Quarta 
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to call their ink pid forte, though Modigliani and Vattasso note no 
difference. These two poems form a group in subject. No. 246, re- 
ferred to above as written over an erasure, is closer in script to Nos. 
257-58 than to any other of the poems which follow it in Part I, and 
the ink appears to be at least not dissimilar, to judge from the state- 
ments by Quarta and Modigliani. 

V. No. 259 differs in ink from the preceding poems, and its script 
is distinctly more regular. Interesting evidence of a curious type 
affords additional proof that a considerable lapse of time intervened 
between the transcription of No. 258 and that of No. 259. There 
are in V.L. 3195 six marginal entries in the hand of Petrarch, each 
opposite the last line of a sonnet, which as a series constitute a 
progressive count, in general by fifties, of the number of sonnets con- 
tained in the MS at the time the cuunt was made.! The number C 
stands against No. 130, which is the 100th sonnet; the number CL 
against No. 183, which is the 150th sonnet; the number CC against 
No. 236, which is the 200th sonnet; the number CCL against No. 296, 
which, in the actual final order of the Canzoniere, is not the 250th 
but the 255th sonnet; the number CCC against No. 349, which, in 
the actual final order of the Canzoniere, is not the 300th but the 305th 
sonnet; and the number CCCXII against No. 353, which, in the ac- 
tual final order of the Canzoniere, is the last sonnet and is not the 
312th but the 317th. It is evident that these last three numbers were 
entered at a time when the portion of the MS preceding No. 296 
contained five less sonnets than it does now. Obviously the five 
sonnets in question must be the last five sonnets of Part I, Nos. 259- 
63, which represent, therefore, a final addendum to Part I. 

W. Nos. 260-63. The four remaining poems of Part I stand on 
f. 49r, the first page of a duernione. It seems probable that this 
duernione, which breaks the series of quaderni, is an inset, as is cer- 
tainly the case with the duernione inserted near the end of Part II. 
In Part II the duernione could not be set in after the final guaderno, 
for it was evidently Petrarch’s will that the Canzoniere should close 
with the canzone to the Virgin. But in the case of Part I, which had 
no terminal poem, nothing prevented the insertion of the duernione 


! Modigliani, p. xxiv; Vattasso, L’ originale del Canzoniere, p. x, n. 5, 
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after the last quaderno. No. 260 differs in script from No. 259, and 
differs from it sufficiently to lead Quarta to characterize the ink as un 
po’ diverso, though Modigliani and Vattasso note no difference. The 
script of Nos. 262-63 is slightly smaller and more closely set than that 
of Nos. 260-61. Short interval. Minor pause probable between Nos. 
261 and 262. 


V 


We come next to the definition of the several periods in which 
Petrarch transcribed poems in Part II. 

AA. Nos. 319-20. The ink used by the scribe and standard script. 

BB. No. 321. A different ink and markedly smaller script. No. 
321 is the last poem in Part II having a colored initial. 

CC. No. 322. Quite different in ink and script from No. 321. 

DD. Nos. 323-26. This group, consisting of a canzone, a ballata, a 
canzone, and a sonnet, is in a script smaller than that of No. 322, and 
Quarta’s characterization indicates at least a minor change in ink. 
The refinement in script may be due to the fact that the first poem of 
the new group is a canzone. Short interval. 

No. 327, which is written over an erasure, will be considered below, 
in paragraph MM. 

EE. Nos. 328-30. The script is markedly larger and somewhat 
less regular. The ink, according to Quarta, is rossastro particolare, 
instead of nero sbiadito. 

FF. No. 331. The ink, according to Quarta, is nero sbiadito, quasi 
verdino. The script is slightly smaller. Short interval. 

GG. Nos. 332-34. The same ink, but standard script of excellent 
quality. Short interval. 

HH. The four sonnets on f. 66v: Nos. 335, 336, 350, 355. Differ- 
ent ink and larger script. The script of No. 355 is sufficiently pore 
to indicate a minor pause between Nos. 350 and 355. 

II. The first three sonnets on f. 71r (which originally followed 
f. 66v): Nos. 351, 352, 354. The ink is apparently the same, though 
not abraded as on f. 66v. The script is slightly different. Short in- 
terval. The spacing between blocks is so notably smaller in No. 354 
as to indicate a minor pause between Nos. 352 and 354. 
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JJ. The last sonnet on f. 7ir: No. 353. All three critics note a 
change in ink, and the script is perceptibly smaller. 

KK. The final canzone: No. 366. A difference in ink and a slightly 
more refined script. Short interval. 

LL. The inserted duernione, ff. 67r-70v, except the sonnet on 
f. 70r: Nos. 337-49, 356-60, 362-65. The writing of these 22 poems 
was the longest continuous task performed by Petrarch in the course 
of his transcription. They show no variation in ink, and the only 
variations in script are of so minor a nature as to indicate merely 
minor pauses. On f. 67r, the script grows gradually somewhat smaller, 
so that the last sonnet, No. 340, is no larger than standard. The 
script grows larger again with the first sonnet on f. 67v, No. 341, and 
a second increase takes place in the middle of the page with No. 343. 
The last three sonnets of the duernione, Nos. 363-65, are slightly 
smaller and finer in script. Minor pauses probable after Nos. 340, 
342, and 362. 

MM. Nos. 361, 327. No. 361, a sonnet which occupies the small 
portion of f. 70r left free below the end of the canzone, No. 360, which 
occupies all of f. 69v and most of f. 70r, is absolutely different in script 
from all the other poems of the duernione, being distinctly smaller 
than standard and set more closely than standard, whereas the script 
of the other poems is in general larger than standard. Its ink is also 
pit forte, according to Quarta. Clearly it is an inset transcribed some 
time after the other poems of the duernione. No. 327, referred to 
above as written over an erasure, is indistinguishable in script from 
No. 361, and like it is written in a strong ink. It seems clearly to be 
of the same period. 

Professor Ullman writes me that the lower part of the initial L of 
No. 327 stands over the edge of the erasure by which the poem which 
originally stood in this position was removed; the remainder of the 
initial L is not over the erasure. This means that the entry of this 
initial must have been subsequent to the entry of the present No. 327; 
and that no other initial stood in this place prior to the entry of the 
present No. 327. This means in turn that the entry of the entire series 
of initials for Nos. 200-255, 322-34, and 366 must have been subse- 
quent to the transcription of No. 327. 
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VI 

The next and last major problem is that of the mutual relations 
of the periods of transcription in Parts I and II. 

The evidence of the initials, discussed above in section III of this 
paper, serves at once to indicate that an interval followed the tran- 
scription of groups B in Part I and BB in Part II, and that an interval 
followed the transcription of groups S in Part I and KK in Part II. 

These main lines of division established, we may study the cor- 
respondences of particular groups. 

A-AA. The statement of Modigliani would indicate no difference 
in ink between these groups; that of Vattasso a slight difference; that 
of Quarta somewhat more of a difference, the ink of AA having the 
same color as that of BB. The script of A and AA is similar, but that 
of AA is slightly larger. I infer that the transcription of AA followed 
that of A after a short interval. 

B-BB. These groups are clearly identical in ink and script. They 
are the iast having initials done by the illuminator. 

C-CC and DD. These groups show a return to ink of the general 
type, as against the reddish type of B and BB. No. 322 corresponds 
closely in script to No. 201. The fourth subgroup of C, consisting of 
the two canzoni, Nos. 206 and 207, and the group DD, consisting of a 
canzone, a ballata, a canzone, and a sonnet, correspond very closely in 
script. The contemporaneity of Nos. 206-7 and DD is attested by 
the date entries in V.L. 3196, which show that No. 207 was tran- 
scribed on October 23, 1368, and No. 324 on October 31. They show 
also that No. 323 was copied from V.L. 3196 in alia papiro on October 
13, 1368. This copying was clearly in order to provide a fair draft as a 
basis for the transcription into V.L. 3195, which obviously took place 
before that of No. 324. 

D-EE. These groups show a return to the ink which Quarta calls 
rossastro particolare, and.correspond in their enlargement of script. 

E and F, which succeed with short intervals, have no correspond- 
ing poems in Part IT. 

G-FF. These groups show a return to the ink which Quarta calls 
nero sbiadito, and correspond closely in script. As the ink of No. 223 
is pallido and that of No. 331 is quasi verdino, I infer that No. 331 is 
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contemporary rather with No. 223 than with No. 224, the ink of which 
is carico. 

H-GG. These groups, having the same ink as G—FF, correspond 
in having a smaller script. 

I and J. I, which follows after a short interval, and J have no 
corresponding poems in Part II. 

K-HH. These groups correspond in ink and in script. They are 
further alike in their breaking of the left line of the right block. The 
first of the four sonnets of HH shows more irregularity than those of 
K, but the next two sonnets of HH, while clearly of the same subgroup, 
show a restored regularity in respect to the right block; and the fourth 
sonnet of HH, constituting a subgroup, shows a variation in script 
unlike anything in K. I infer that the transcription of HH followed 
that of K, but without any considerable interval. 

II, which follows HH after a short interval, has no corresponding 
poems in Part I. 

L-JJ. These poems, having still a reddish ink, have a script mark- 
edly finer than that of the preceding group. There appears to be no 
difference in ink between Nos. 237 and 238; the ink of No. 353 appears 
to be somewhat fainter. I infer that the transcription of JJ followed 
that of L, but without any considerable interval. 

KK, which follows JJ after a short interval, has no corresponding 
poem in Part I. 

There follow in Part I groups M-S, written in varying ink and in 
a script which is in general larger than standard. To these there 
correspond no poems in Part II; but the reason is obvious. Petrarch 
had come to the end of the MS in Part II, and as he went on now in 
the review and selection of his lyrics, while he could and did enter in 
Part I those which he decided to admit to that part of the collection, 
he made a separate reserved group of those appropriate for Part II, 
and did not enter them in V.L. 3195 until they were sufficient in 
number to fill a duernione, which could therefore be inserted without 
leaving a break in the series of poems. He proceeded then to the 
transcription into the duernione of the poems he had thus reserved— 
this transcription being, as has been said, the largest continuous task 
in all his work on the MS. 
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LL, which consists of the poems of the duernione (except No. 361), 
and T are the first groups written after Petrarch gave up the idea of 
having colored initials. 

T is similar in ink to the duernione, and is in general similar in 
script. Its script is, however, slightly coarser than that of the last 
poem of the duernione, and in its breach of the left line of the right 
block it is unlike the poems of the duernione (except No. 349, in which 
the breach seems to be fortuitous). It seems unlikely that the tran- 
scription of the duernione should have been interrupted by that of a 
single poem in Part I. I infer that the transcription of T followed that 
_of LL after a short interval. 

U-MM. These groups correspond unmistakably in ink and in 
script. The identity in these respects of Nos. 246 and 327, both 
written over erasures, the close similarity of Nos. 361 and 327, and the 
obvious correspondence of Nos. 361 and 257-58 serve to confirm the 
assignment of No. 246 to group U. 

V and W. The fact that these groups are subsequent to all poems 
of Part II has already been indicated by the argument derived from 
the marginal numeration of certain sonnets presented in the discussion 
of group V in section IV of this paper. 

The results of the foregoing discussion are summarized in Table 
III. The braces indicate short intervals between the groups concerned. 
A vertical division of poems of the same group indicates a minor 
pause. Numbers in italic type represent insets; numbers in bold-face 
type represent poems transcribed over erasures. In the case of groups 
presented on the same line without annotation, there is, so far as I can 
see, no basis for deciding the relative order of the two groups. 


1 The foregoing results differ very considerably from those of Quarta, pp. 93-97. 
Quarta’s groupings are based solely on his own study of the ink. He did not have the 
benefit of the studies of the ink by Modigliani and Vattasso; he made no study of the varia- 
tions in script; and he did not recognize the existence of insets or deal thoroughly with the 
question of poems written over erasures. 
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TABLE III 


Groups in Part I 


Groups in Part II 


Notes 


A 


B 


OQ 


T 
U 

259 
Ww 


191-93, 195 
194, 196-98, 179 


239 

240 

241, 199 
121 
242-43 


244 
245, 228 (?) 
247 


248 
249-52 
253-54 


4 
€ 


319-20 
321 
CC 322 


DD 323-26 
EE 328-30 


337—40 
341-42 
343-49, 356-60, 362 
63-65 


MM 861, 327 


Short interval between A and AA 


207 transcribed Oct. 23, 1368; 324 
transcribed Oct. 31, 1368 


211 transcribed June 22, 1369 


HH subsequent to K, without interval 


JJ subsequent to L, without interval 


Short interval between LL and T ~ 


VII 


The foregoing analysis serves incidentally as a basis for criticism 


of the validity of certain groupings indicated by Cochin. Cochin 
groups Nos. 246-48 as being in praise of Laura; but No. 246 was 
written over erasure long after Nos. 247 and 248. Cochin groups Nos. 
255 and 256 as plaints, but a major interval, during which Petrarch 
changed his mind as to the illumination of the initials, separated these 
two poems in transcription. Cochin groups Nos. 320-21 as celebrating 
the return to Vaucluse; but a major interval separates these poems in 
transcription. Cochin groups Nos. 326 and 327 as poems of grief; 
but No. 327 was written over erasure long after No. 326. In none of 
these cases do the poems concerned appear to be inevitably related in 


content. 


| 
201 
202-5 
208-9 
210 
211 
212-18 
219 
220-21 
222 
; 223 FF 331 
224 
225-27 GG 332-34 
229-31 
232-33 
234-35 
236 335-36, 350 
4 355 
II 351-52 
354 
L 237 
238 353 
KK 366 
M 
N 
Oo 
P 
Ss 
1 
262-63 
|| 
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VIII 

The foregoing analysis distinguishes 27 periods in Petrarch’s 
transcription, including a total of 48 working times, if we count sepa- 
rately the portions of single groups set off by minor pauses. The total 
number of poems concerned is 123. We know that the transcription 
had begun by October, 1368, and may fairly assume that it was still 
in progress in January, 1373, when Petrarch wrote to Pandolfo 
Malatesta the letter quoted in part at the beginning of this article. 

In view of these facts and of the statement by Petrarch in the letter 
just referred to, it would seem a sound inference that during the 
last few years of Petrarch’s life he turned on the average once in 
every two or three months to the task of actual transcription, doing 
at a time usually two or three poems, but sometimes only one and 
sometimes several. For two poems which stand close together in 
Part I, Nos. 207 and 211, we have the exact dates of transcription: 
No. 207 was transcribed on October 23, 1368, and No. 211 on June 
22, 1369. Between the periods of actual transcription Petrarch of 
course spent time, and evidently found interest and pleasure, in 
selecting poems for transcription, retouching them, and making them 
ready for the actual copying. In four cases—Nos. 121, 194, 246, and 
327—he erased poems already standing in the MS and substituted 
others for them. 

In two cases—Nos. 199 and 228—he left room for a sonnet as he 
progressed and filled it in at a later time, just as he had earlier had his 
scribe leave space for a sonnet between Nos. 178 and 180—the space 
which he himself filled, soon after the beginning of his own part of the 
work, with No. 179. No. 361 is also, in effect, such an inset, though it 
is possible that Petrarch did not originally intend to put anything in 
the space occupied by this poem, and that its insertion is merely 
an afterthought. 

The most likely explanation of Petrarch’s leaving the spaces which 
he later filled with Nos. 179, 199, and 228 would seem to be that when 
these points in the transcription were reached Petrarch wanted to put 
in next a particular poem, but did not have that poem ready for 
transcription—presumably because he wished to revise it before 
transcribing it. 

At various times during these same years Petrarch made revisions 
or marginal entries in the MS. The many erasures and substitutions 
of single words or phrases date presumably from different periods. 
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In the case of No. 211, which, as we have seen, was transcribed on 
impulse, we know from the memorandum quoted above! that the 
changes visible in the poem as it stands in V.L. 3195 were made on 
June 27, 1369, just five days after it was transcribed. The marginal 
numbers indicating a revised order for the last thirty-one poems are in 
the same ink as the duernione which contains most of them, and were 
therefore evidently entered soon after the insertion of that duernione. 
The marginal entries CCL, CCC, and CCCXII, referred to above, 
were evidently entered when the sonnets thus numbered were in fact 
the 250th, the 300th, and the 312th of the collection—that is, just 
before the transcription of the last five sonnets in Part I. 

The picture thus drawn of Petrarch’s work on the Canzoniere 
during the last years of his life serves to confirm the conclusions of Miss 
Phelps and my own as to the difference in character between the earlier 
portions and the later portions of the two parts of the Canzoniere.? 

The first portion of Part I, ending with No. 142 or thereabouts, 
is very carefully planned as a whole with reference to a generally 
chronological sequence, to variety in form, and to variety in content. 
So also the first portion of Part II, ending with No. 292 or there- 
abouts.’ The latter portion of Part I and the latter portion of Part II, 
on the contrary, consist of addenda, larger or smaller, made at many 
different times. These portions are not unified in themselves and are 
not integrated with the preceding portions of the work. In the case 
of the last thirty-one poems of Part II, but in this case only, there is 
shown a continued interest in the ordering of a considerable group 
of poems. 

Petrarch’s concern for the perfection of the individual poem and 
his constant retouching for the sake of the attainment of a still more 


exquisite beauty never ceased. 
Ernest H. WILKINS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


+P. 391. 

2 Miss Phelps, pp. 217-20; my article, ‘‘The Pre-Chigi Form of the Canzoniere of 
Petrarch,” in Modern Philology, XXIII (1926), 257. (Misprints occur in that article as 
follows: p. 262, next to last line, for ‘‘three’’ read ‘‘two’’; p. 263, first col., delete ‘Fifth’; 
p. 268, first line, for 255 read 263; second line, for 63 read 66; p. 272, near end, for 63 read 
66. Nos. 172, 173, and 171 on pp. 259 and 260 refer to the order of the Chigi MS. The 
corresponding numbers for V.L. 3195 are respectively 176, 177, and 178.) Quarta’s sense 
of the gradual building up of the Canzoniere was so clear as to lead him to see the in- 
validity of theories of arrangement which assumed that the Canzoniere was an ordered 
whole; but he failed to make the essential distinction between the earlier and the later 
portions of the two parts of the Canzoniere. 

* For the suggestion that the carefully planned portions of the Canzoniere ended at the 
points here indicated, see my article just cited. 
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A VILLANCICO IN GIL VICENTE 


The first “triumph” of Gil Vicente’s Triumpho do Inverno' ends 
with the exit of the shepherds, singing the following cabeza de villancico 
in Spanish: 

Quien ma ora ca mi sayé, 
Cuitado! 
Quien ma ora ca mi sayo. 
The recopilation of lyrical elements from the plays at the end of the 
third volume repeats this with slight variation: 
Quien me ahora ca mi sayo ... , etc.? 


but the glossary and notes do not refer to it. Neither in an earlier 
edition’ (the sixteenth-century editions are not accessible to me) nor 
in the reprint of the song in Barbieri’s Cancionero musical‘ could any 
clue be found to this sufficiently mystifying lyric. A study on chain- 
songs in Vicente reprinted it once more and brought a change, but no 
illumination, nor any protest. This time it read: 

Quien me aora c4 mi sayo. ...5 


Neither ahora nor camisa can turn these lines into sense, but reading 
the third and fourth words as one will solve the riddle: 
£Quién me a(h)oraca mi sayo? 


That is, “Who is piercing, or tearing, my coat?” More likely even 
would be a preterite: ahoracé, “Who tore my coat ?’”’ The explanation 
of this misfortune to the coat is not difficult to imagine. Consider a 
rustic, such as speak the introitos of Torres Naharro, meeting the 
wench, who is keeping the birds off the crops with her trusty sling, 
like the serranas of Santillana: 

Echole mano del brazo, 

Y ella a mi del cabezén ... 

—Himenea, Introito 
1 Ed. Mendes dos Remedios (Coimbra, 1907-14), II, 213. 


2 III, 282. 

3 By J. da S. Mendes Leal, Jr., and F. I. Pinheiro (Lisboa, 1852), II, 447 f. 

4 Madrid, 1890, No. 402. 

5 J. J. Nunes, “As cantigas parallelisticas em Gil Vicente,’ Revista lusitana, XII 
(1909), 262 f. 
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In the subsequent turbulency (j.Juegos de manos, juegos de villanos!) a 
cabezén was likely to suffer. Sometimes, in such a situation, the lout 
had the better of it: 

Qué tal os paré 4 Teresa 

El dia de la bellota: 


Dejéla la saya rota ... ; 
—Serafina, Introito 


but not always, and then the gallant might sing: 


£Quién me ahoracé mi sayo? 
jCuitado! 
£Quién me ahoracé mi sayo? 


Horacar seems to be a Western Spanish form. Covarrubias (1611) 
under vracan says: “‘vraco es termino sayagues, y vale agujero, y de 
alli vracar; agujerar,” and also mentions “horacar, perforar.’’! Under 
horado he adds: ‘‘Los Sayagueses llaman buraco al agugero por donde 
entra luz.” Gil Vicente, who wrote the so-called sayagués as freely as 
any Spaniard, may have used horacar all the more easily because 
Portuguese had the old form furaco (modern buraca, buraco, buraqui- 
nho, buracar, esburacar—Michaelis). The region of Salamanca, which 
materially contributed to the formation of sayagués, has buraco 
(“mouse-hole’’), buracar and aburacar (Lamano), and Segovia has 
buraco with the specific meaning of “roto o agujero que se hace en las 
telas’’ (Vergara Martin, Materiales, 19). In Leonese territory buraco 
is attested for Maragaterfa and the region of Astorga (Garrote) and 
farther north it spread from the Montafia to Galicia. Pereda’s coun- 
try uses buraco, joraca (“peephole in a door’’) and, with a curious 
epenthetic 7: joriaco, juriaco, juriacar (Huidobro, Garcia Lomas). As- 
turias has furacu, afuracar, buracu, aburacar, along with furar, furado 
(Rato), and Galicia has buraco (Munthe, Anteckningar, 75) together 
with furado (Gde Diego, Cruces de sinénimos, 16). Exiled Spanish 
Jews have preserved buraco, buraquito (Gil, Romancero, 94; Wagner, 
Beitrdge, 149; Gaspar Remiro, BRAE, IV, 110-13). Cuba still has 
horaco (Pichardo). 


1 The alternation of protonic o and u made Baist (ZRPh, XXX, 466) postulate an 
original furare along with forare. For this, add the form hurera (‘tus hureras y escondri- 
jos"’), Aicardo, Palabras, 141. 
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The word seems to have had, at least for a time, an all-Spanish 
standing, since we find it used in the fifteenth century by the Cordo- 
van Pedro Tafur (Andangas e viajes, 605 aforocado), in the Celestina,! 
and in the seventeenth century by the Toledan Quifiones de Bena- 
vente.? 

JoserH E. 

Bryn Mawr 


1 Foulché-Delbosc (Burgos, 1499), 102 una continua gotera horaca vna piedra; Sevilla, 
1501 (107), changed to horada. Cejador, in his edition (II, 14), notes that horaco, huraco, 
feraco are all in Rosal (1601). 

2 Cejador quotes one example (given as two) from Benavente’s Jocoseria (1645) and 
one from Jil Armesto y Castro (Los muertos vivos, in his Verdores del Parnaso, 1697), but 
this last example is the same one finds in Benavente’s Los muertos vivos, ap. Cotarelo, 
Entremeses, II, 587. 
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SOME EARLY MASKS AND MORRIS DANCES 


Several accounts of momeries, morisques, farces, mimes, etc., which 
throw considerable light upon the character of these early dramatic 
forms in France are found in Ménabréa’s Chroniques de Yolande de 
France,! Duchess of Savoy and sister of Louis XI. This volume in- 
cludes extracts from the accounts of Yolande’s treasurers for the years 
1469-82 and miscellaneous documents from the court archives. These 
referénces may be listed? as follows: 

Momerie, at Thonon, January 3, 1469,’ at a banquet in honor of the am- 
bassador from Venice, page 67. 

Momerie, at Genéve, February 11, 1469,? for pre-Lenten celebrations, pages 
67-68. 

Momerie, at Chambéry, January 6, 1471,’ in celebration of the wedding of 
Catherine de Genéve, page 73. 

Moralite de Sainte Suzanne,‘ at Chambéry, June 30, 1470, page 77. 

Momerie, at Chambéry, May, 1471, page 78. 

Momeries, at Verceil, June, 1473, for pre-Lenten celebrations, page 89. 

Morisque, at Ivrée, February 6, 1474, in honor of the arrival of the brother of 
the Duke of Milan, page 96. 

Morisque, momerie, at Turin, January 15-February 8, 1475,’ at the arrival 
of Frederic of Aragon, and at a banquet given in his honor, pages 119-23, 
129-30. 

Morisque, at Turin, September 16, 1474, at a banquet in honor of the arrival 
of the Marchioness of Montferrat, pages 124, 126-27. 

Morisque, at Montcallier, December 11, 1474, at a banquet in honor of am- 
bassadors from Sicily, Bourgoyne, and Milan, pages 124-25. 

Morisque, at Montcallier, January 8-9, 1475, in celebration of the wedding of 
M. Alleran Provana, page 125. 

Two mimes, for the journey to Milan, January 15, 1474,3 page 132. 

Morisques, momeries, at Chambéry, December 15, 1476, at a banquet in honor 
of the Count and Countess of Genéve and ambassadors from France, 
Milan, and Montferrat, pages 165-66. 

1 Académie des Sciences, belles-lettres, et arts de Savoie (Chambéry, 1859), Vol. I. 

27 have given these in the order in which they appear in the text rather than in 
chronological order because some of the dates evidently refer to the date of payment of 
expenses instead of to that of the performance. These cases are noted in footnotes. 

§ Date of payment. 

‘A notice of this play, together with a citation from our text, is given in Petit de 
Julleville’s repertoire in his Les Mystéres (Paris, 1880), III, 33. 
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Mimes, for the journey from Lyon, December 28, 1476,? page 175. 

Momerie, at Rivoli, January 29, 1478, for the ambassador from Milan, page 
178. 

More factuorum, moresta, February 12 (1478),? page 196. 

Momerie, at Chambéry, September 28 (1480), in celebration of the wedding 

of one of the maids-in-waiting, page 213. 

Momerie, at St.-Genix, December 2, 1480, in celebration of the wedding of 

Charlotte de Monteson, page 213. 

Morisque, at Chambéry, July 10, 1481, af a banquet in honor of the arrival 

of the fiancée of the Dauphin, pages; 214-16. 

Momerie, at Beaurepaire, March, 1481, in honor of the arrival of the Bishop 

and in celebration of the wedding of, M. de la Beaume, page 218. 
Momerie, at Chambéry, St. John’s Eve, 1480, page 219. 

Farses (at Chambéry?), June, 1481, in honor of the arrival of the fiancée of 

the Dauphin, page 219. 

Momerie, at Chambéry, August, 1481, in honor of the wedding of M. Mar- 

cossey, page 220. 

Momerie, at Turin, December 29, 1481; January 1, 1482;? in honor of visitors, 

page 221. 

Momerie, at Turin, January 10 (1482),? in honor of visitors, page 222. 
Momerie, at Turin, January 17-18 (1482),' in honor of visitors, page 222. 
MSS of plays belonging to Yolande: 

La Passion de Notre Seigneur en personnaiges, page 310. 

La destruction de Jherusalem a personnaiges pour jouer, page 310. 

Le jeu sainte Marie a personnaiges, page 311. 

Ung livre en papier a xrxitj personnaiges, page 311. 

Lestoire saint Allexis en personnaiges, page 312. 

Le livre de Ballaan en istoire pour jouer, page 312. 

The momeries and morisques are of special significance to us be- 
cause, in setting and characteristic elements, they have much in com- 
mon with the early court masks of England, especially those that 
contain features originating in Court of Love literature. In giving the 
details? of these descriptions I shall retain the words momerie and 
morisque as found in the text because, where both were given on the 
same occasion, it is sometimes impossible to determine how they were 


1 Date of payment. 

2It is very often difficult to tell from the text whether the items listed refer to the 
masks and dances or to the elaborate ‘‘subtileties’’ brought in for the banquet. The word 
used here for these devices is entremes, which, besides referring to confections and to 
various contrivances in which the food was carried, may also mean entrements or divertisse- 
ments between the courses of the banquet. The materials from which some of the objects 
were made show that they were not always cakes or confections to be eaten, and their size 
often forbids their being placed on the table. I have indicated those cases in which I feel 
any degree of uncertainty whether the items listed refer to ‘‘subtleties” or to the momeries. 
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combined and, in some cases, how they differ, for the morisques de- 
scribed are not mere dances in costume, but contain, as we shall see, 
elements of the momerie; and, moreover, the expression danser une 
momerie,! found at this epoch, shows that the momeries were, in part at 
least, dances. Where both are given, however, garments were made for 
two different groups of people. 

For the morisque? presented at Ivrée, February 6, 1474, a Castle of 
Love was constructed. Garments were made for sixteen people, in- 
cluding a lady, three dancers (men), four goddesses, the god of love, 
his six companions, and a dwarf. The lady and the three dancers wore 
spangled garments whose sleeves were noted especially. The three 
goddesses also had robes with special sleeves but no spangles. The 
garments of the others are not described. In this performance the 
combination of elements of dance, the Court of Love motif, and the 
use of mythological characters are to be noted. The fact that the three 
dancers (the lady also was probably a dancer) are mentioned sep- 
arately indicates that the others were not mere dancers, but that they 
acted also. 

The account of the morisque and momerie* given between January 
25 and February 8, 1475, at the arrival of Prince Frederic of Aragon, 
contains many interesting features. A gilded pavilion of cloth was con- 
structed. Three wild beasts—a stag, a leopard (lion part), and a uni- 
corn (irecorne)’—were made, their bodies being covered with gilded 
hangings. They were mounted by three eunuchs (ongres)® carrying 
silver torches and wearing false faces, hair wigs, three ostrich plumes 
on their heads, and dressed in violet robes trimmed with silver. The 
references to two pairs of white leggings and to two pairs of white 
shoes to use with two of the beasts that were mounted en guise de 
cheval, and to three pairs of small white pantaloons filled with hay and 
placed upon the beasts for the riders’ legs, indicate that they were 
mounted like hobbyhorses. The torch-bearers probably preceded the 
floats. A Castle of Love was supported by eight gold chairs which 


1P. 96. 

2G. Arnaud d’ Agnel, Les comptes du Roi René (Paris, 1910), Vol. III, No. 3323, 
p. 44, for Jan. 29, 1478. 

* Long sleeves trailing to the ground were often worn by the dancers (cf. p. 124). 

4 Ménabréa, op. cit., pp. 119-23, 129-30. 

5 Licorne, a “‘unicorn.”’ 6 Hongres, ‘‘Hungarians”’ or ‘“‘eunuchs.” 
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were held by eight singers. These singers wore tinsel plumes, but their 
garments are not described. The Castle of Love had a laurel tree, 
battlements, and four yellow-and-white cloth towers in which were 
magic fountains of precious wines and rose-water and a fire of burning 
spirits and camphor. Four maidens in spangled silk robes embroidered 
in gold thread at the neck, and with plumes of tinsel on their heads, 
stood in the castle, probably in the towers, and threw out their capes 
(chapple)' as they were carried through the hall, a fact that leads us to 
believe that the castle was on a float. Special mention is made of the 
charriot on which the Garden of Love,? with its laurel tree and foun- 
tain, was carried. In the garden were three ladies wearing gold crowns, 
one as an empress and two as queens. A great dragon, large enough to 
contain four men hidden inside, was set on wheels and rolled into the 
room. It was made of white-and-yellow cloth over a frame, was 
painted green, and was provided with wings and a large head that, 
by means of wires worked by the men inside, could move (joyer), either 
from side to side or by opening and shutting its mouth. A forest of 
seven trees was made for the dragon. Two savages dressed in garments 
of a plain material, over which one wore a garment of hemp and the 
other a robe of skins, fought the dragon with silvered hunting spears. 
The carpenters who made the trees, chairs, tables, etc., for the oc- 
casion also made a chariot (lietiere) on which was carried la lufon. 
This is an unusual word (related to the Italian la loffione) signifying a 
stuffed or puffed-up man, but as I can find no proof that this object 
was used for the momerie, I can explain it only by considering it as one 
of the entremes for the banquet. Three men wearing beards of gilt 
fringe, coronets of white taffeta with the royal device in gold, and a 
fool with a false face, danced the morisque. Besides being provided 
with their outfit, these men seem to have been paid for dancing, a fact 
that indicates that they did not belong to the court. Long red robes, 
trimmed in silver, and with black borders, each provided with two 
double loose panels or bands (guiches) falling from the shoulders to the 
ground, were made for six ladies (one a man in disguise, whose robe 
was of silk) who, apparently, wore headdresses of silk that hung in 


1 Chappe, cappe, and caple are variants for chape, a “‘cape,"’ also a ‘“‘small cap." 
Chaple is also a variant for chapeiure, ‘‘crumbs of bread or ginger.”’ 

? Nine gardens of red and white roses for nine sirens, and twelve small castles in 
which the meat was carried are among the entremes made for the banquet. 
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folds down to their feet. Three cassocks or undergarments trimmed 
in silver, over which were worn loose, flowing robes also provided with 
two double panels falling from the shoulders, were made for three men. 
These nine people, whose names are given, were ladies-in-waiting, the 
fool, and other members of the court retinue. There is no indication of 
the part they played, but, judging from their robes, they were 
dancers.! 

The two chief motifs of this performance seem to be the develop- 
ment of the Court of Love theme and the slaying of the dragon. From 
the items listed, however, I find no indication of the order in which the 
three beasts, the castle, the garden, and the dragon were brought in, 
nor does the text show that, aside from the singing and the fight with 
the dragon, there was any speaking or acting that might be considered 
as an attempt to play a story. Moreover, the fact that we find no 
reference to knights for the ladies prevents us from immediately con- 
cluding that the castle was assaulted or the garden invaded. After the 
performance the gilt was removed from the pavilion and from the 
coverings of the wild beasts, evidently to be used to gild the pelt of a 
sheep to make the Golden Fleece, which, placed on a chariot sur- 
rounded by candles, formed one of the “subtleties” for the banquet? 
given February 7 for the same prince. The Castle of Love was re- 
painted, its door was guarded by a savage, and on its towers were 
placed four little monkey-like figures (marmouses), and four wild 
beasts—a wild boar, a bear, a serpent (dragon), and a lion finely 
gilded. No momerie is mentioned on this occasion. 

In the morisque,’ given at a banquet September 15, 1474, in honor 
of the Marchioness of Montferrat, parts were taken by a fool wearing 
a long robe, and a lady and men wearing robes whose sleeves trailed 
to the ground. The entremes, called in the text lentremes de sainct 
Moris, are worthy of special notice. A chariot was made to carry St. 
Maurice,‘ for whom a long robe, or cassock, and a cap with a plume 
were provided. Two sirens, five feet long, were made for the entremes 
of some molding material or clay covered with a silver-like metal 


1 Cf. the robes for the dancers of the morisque, p. 126. 
129. 


3 Pp. 124, 126-27. 
4 Yolande was very fond of this saint, whose ring she cherished as a relic and to whom 
she dedicated one of her chapels (pp. 124, 189, 282). 
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(estain).! The wording of the text, which reads “pour fere la lietiere 
de porter sainct Moris et deux serennes et pour fere ... ,”’ is, of course, 
ambiguous, but seems to indicate that the sirens were on the chariot. 
Two towers of painted cloth over a frame with a banquet chair below 
shaped like a castle were made by carpenters for the entremes. These 
towers were guarded by two fools for whom long robes were provided. 
I have included these details because they show, I believe, that, in 
some cases, the entremes* did not differ, so far as construction is con- 
cerned, from the pageants of the momeries. In the momeries, however, 
we have living actors who either by dumb-show or by acting and song 
set forth some story, event, or lesson. 

In the account of the morisque® given at the wedding celebrations 
of January 8-9, 1475, the items include a red gown trimmed in silver 
for the fool, who wore three silver suns, one on his head, one on his 
back, and one in front; another red gown trimmed in silver; a hat half 
red, half white, with an ostrich plume; a lady’s robe, trimmed in silver 
with a border of tinsel from the knees down, and with four loose bands 
or panels (guiches) falling from the shoulders to the ground; robes for 
four men, likewise trimmed in silver with tinsel borders from the belt 
to the hem and with four loose panels reaching from the shoulders to 
the ground; four pairs of red silvered shoes; a gown for a savage man, 
ing that the dancers wore bells. Tinsel was provided for the hats of 
the nobles (grans) who were in the company. Among those mentioned 
as present at the morisque were “larpeur de madame ... labbe des 
chanctres Golleti chanctre le maistre des enfans et les vi nouvices,” 
who probably furnished the music for the entertainment. 

The description‘ of the momeries and morisques given at a banquet, 
December 15, 1476, contains elements so. diverse that it seems im- 
possible to determine how the various participants were grouped. 
Several items refer to a Garden of Triumph* supported by a hundred 
red batons, and to a Chariot of Triumph® set on posts, probably to 


1 Estain is a variant both of étain, a whitish metal, and of étaim, a wool fiber and a 


cloth paper. 

? The other entremes include fourteen small painted galleys in which the meat was 
served. 

Pp. 125-26. 4 Pp. 165-66. 

* Called both jardyn du triumphe and vergier du triumphe. 

* Lietiere du triumph. 
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carry the garden. A Captain! of Triumph, for whom a robe of crimson 
taffeta decorated by two painters of Chambéry, tinsel, and gilded 
plumes were provided; and four Maidens of Triumph, also wearing 
gilded plumes, are mentioned. As the four maidens, however, are 
elsewhere mentioned in connection with the need of metal (estaing) to 
cover the entremes, all these items may refer to the entrenes? for the 
banquet. A robe of the same material and decoration as the captain’s 
was made for Monseigneur le Prothonotaire. A hermitage made of 
cloth, a large hairy head of Golias (Goliath), lances and spears to 
carry the banners and the head, are among the items listed. Four 
Moors wearing black robes and gilded plumes belong to one of the 
momeries (not morisques). Morisquelz, with their faces covered with 
silver, and dancers (men), wearing gilded crests (huppes) probably of 
feathers, took part. The music was provided by minstrels who wore 
gilt plumes and who sat on seats constructed for the occasion. 

Other points of interest are to be found in these records of the court 
of Savoy. The task of presenting most of the momeries and morisques, 
and even the moralité mentioned, was given to Lancellot de Lans, 
Yolande’s squire and Maitre de cousine,* who, besides taking charge of 
the wardrobes of the actors,‘ often took part himself.’ The decorations 
and scenery were generally painted by Nicholas Robert, Yolande’s 
court painter,® although another painter, Maistre Galiot, is men- 
tioned,’ and, on one occasion, two Germans worked nine days making 
the setting for a momerie and morisque.* These settings were, as we 
have seen, very elaborate. One account of expenses® gives the items 
required for the construction of a Loge de la folie, with a fountain of 
wines, for some event held in May, 1471. Among those who took part 
were the notables themselves,” illustrious visitors," the ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and other members of the court retinue. On one occasion robes 
were made, at the expense of the court, for “xvj gentils hommes le 
lostel lesquelx en la compagnie de momseigneur levesque de Geneve 


1 In one case the word is used in the plural. 
2 Among the entremes are twenty-seven small lighted towers and nine little armed men. 


3 Pp. 77, 96, 183. . 8 P. 166. 

5 Pp. 120, 125. ; 0 Pp. 67, 73. 
6 Pp. 124, 125, 129. uP, 73. 


7 P, 215. 
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firent une momerie en laquelle furent madame et ses dames,”’! and, 
later, for a “momerie ... en laquelle a este ma dite dame mes damoy- 
selles et ses dames ensemble monseigneur de Romont monseigneur 
levesque et pluseurs autres gentilz hommes.” I have already referred 
to the musicians and singers present. Two of the references listed are 
to mime.,? but these consist merely of players of the harp, tabor, 
rebeck, lute, cithern, and organ, who accompanied members of the 
court on journeys. The references to the two farses‘ contain no other 
information than the names of the farseurs. There is no proof in the 
accounts of the momeries that the parts were spoken, nor do I find any 
evidence that the dancers or performers danced with anyone from the 
audience, but the inference that they did so does not seem unlikely 
when we recall the fact that some of the actors were nobles. 

The details of the momeries listed above are very similar to those 
of the early court masks in England. In Westminster Hall, for ex- 
ample, at the wedding of Catherine of Aragon and Arthur, in 1501, a 
castle, with eight ladies and with four little boys dressed as maidens 
singing in its towers, was drawn in attached by gold chains to four 
wild beasts—a hart, a silvered lion, a gilded lion, and an “ibeke.”’ 
It was, of course, later assaulted by the knights from the Mount of 
Love. Wild-men, or “‘woddose,”’ mermaids, torch-bearers disguised as 
Moors, noblemen in visors, and the use of the chateau vert, the char du 
triumph, etc., are other features of English masks that might be men- 
tioned. Both Reyher® and Brotanek® believe that the mask was intro- 
duced into England from France. Cunliffe’ believes that it came di- 
rectly from Italy. It is very probable that early masks in Italy, of 
which the one in Rome, given in June, 1473, in honor of Leonora of 
Aragon, daughter of the king of Sicily and sister of the Frederic of 
Aragon mentioned in our text, is the best known, were introduced di- 
rectly into France by eyewitnesses and court artists. Evidences of the 
close relationship between Savoy and Italy are found in Yolande’s 


1P. 67. 3 Pp. 132, 175. 

2 Ibid. 219. 

5 P. Reyher, Les masques anglais (Paris, 1909), pp. 27-28. 

* R. Brotanek, Die englischen Maskenspiele (Leipzig, 1920), pp. 119, 283-302. 

? J. Cunliffe, ‘Italian Prototypes of the Masque and Dumb-Show,”’ Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., XV (1907), 140-54. 
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Chroniques. Visits between the two countries are recorded.' In 1476 
gifts were made to the musicians of the Duke of Ferrara for playing 
and to the buffoon of the king of Naples;? and, in 1478, one Galéas, a 
Neapolitan, was rewarded for coming to make a Morris.* Prince 
Frederic himself spent much time in France and Savoy and, in 1479, 
became Yolande’s son-in-law and guardian to Prince Philibert. Evi- 
dences of this relationship between Savoy and Italy, together with the 
fact of the similarity of details noted above between the masks of 
England and those of Savoy, give additional support to Reyher’s 
theory that the mask came into England from Italy en passant par la 


France.* 
LuciLeE FeraGuson 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Ménabréa, op. cit., pp. 67, 124, 178, 194, 195, 196. 
2 Ibid., p. 182. 

3 Ibid., p. 196. 

4 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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CONVENTIONAL FEATURES OF MEDWALL’S 
FULGENS AND LUCRES 


Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres, the first purely secular English play 
extant and an important document in the history of humanism in 
England, has now been edited by F. S. Boas and A. W. Reed for the 
Oxford Press from a complete copy that came to light in 1919.1 The 
history of the quarto, the source of the serious plot, the career of Med- 
wall, the date and circumstances of the first performance, and the 
technique of the play are interestingly discussed in the Introduction.” 
Especially important is the argument that Fulgens and Lucres was 
performed in the hall of Cardinal Morton at Lambeth for the enter- 
tainment of the Spanish and Flemish ambassadors during the 
Christmas season of 1497.* Certainly the play was prepared for some 
courtly feast. It seems indeed, with due allowance for Medwall’s skill 
in the organization of the material, to be a typical performance for a 
winter festival. The editors give the clue to this interpretation in dis- 
cussing the conditions of the performance and the evidence of an older 
romantic tradition in drama. 

To my mind they err, however, in attempting to trace to Flanders 
the development of a secular romantic drama that inspired Medwall 
and in attributing the comic scenes to the invention of the author. It 
is more probable that romantic drama developed in France, passing 
to Flanders and England during the dominance of French culture. 

1 Henry Medwall, Fulgens & Lucres. A Fifteenth-Century Secular Play (ed. F. S. Boas 
and A. W. Reed). New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 
xxviii +104. 

2 Professor Reed’s article on the play in The Times Literary Supplement of April 4, 
1919, is in some respects better documented. There attention is called to Creizenach’s dis- 
covery of the source of the play (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLVII, 200-201), to similar de- 
bates, etc. In the Introduction to this edition no reference is made to Reed's article or to 
Creizenach, and there is only a passing allusion to the debate form of the play. In ‘‘Henry 
Medwalls Fulgens and Lucres. Eine Studie zu Anfiingen des weltlichen Dramas in Eng- 
land,” Anglica, II (Palaestra, 148), 83-117, Professor Hans Hecht gives detailed accounts 
of the history and contents of Bonaccorso’s treatise, Tiptoft’s translation, and Medwall’s 
play. 


* Hecht, op. cit., p. 103, calls attention to the allusions to Kent (I, 1110), York (I, 846), 
and Calais (I, 1084) as more suggestive of a performance at Canterbury than at London. 
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The plays of Adam de la Halle at Arras in the thirteenth century de- 
serve mention, while the miracles of the Virgin in the fourteenth, 
which are certainly no more moral and didactic than Fulgens and 
Lucres, lay more emphasis on romantic story. At any rate romantic 
drama began in England long before Medwall and, as I tried to show 
some years ago, was probably extensive.' The Interludium de clerico 
et puella and Dux Moraud reveal an early drift toward romantic ma- 
terial, and Eglemour and Degrebelle and A knight cleped florence, 
acted at St. Albans and Bermondsey respectively in 1444, clearly 
represent drama drawn from romances. The last two may in- 
deed have been strictly secular plays. But these, like the plays of 
Flanders, were dramatized romances whereas Fulgens and Lucres re- 
flects such romantic aspects of medieval literature as the débat in the 
discussion of true nobility, court of love conventions in the serious 
wooing by rivals of different rank (both features derived from Tiptoft’s 
translation of Bonaccorso’s De vera nobilitate), and festival pastimes in 
the setting and the comic wooing. Reference to a few of the many 
records of lost drama and to certain conventional phases of extant 
dramatic pieces will make it clear, I believe, that in this form of secular 
romantic drama Medwall must have been carrying on old conven- 
tions both in material and in the technique of his play.” 

The serious element of the plot as handled by Bonaccorso and 
adapted by Medwall has distinctly conventional features. With 
Bonaccorso the two lovers of Lucres—Cornelius, a rich and dissolute 
lord, and Flaminius, of lower rank and fortune but a virtuous student 
and patriot—urge their claims before the senate after Lucres, in re- 
sponse to her father’s insistence that she make a choice, has agreed to 
accept the nobler of the two. No decision is rendered. So in Caxton’s 
edition of Tiptoft’s translation the reader is asked to decide for him- 
self. In Medwall’s play, after Cornelius has appealed to Fulgens and 
Flaminius has wooed Lucres, she decides that they shall urge their 


1 See ‘‘Some Evidence for Early Romantic Plays in England,’ Modern Philology, XIV, 
229-51, 467-512, and “‘An Elizabethan Eglamour Play,” ibid., pp. 759-60. 
2 In the title the play is described as ‘“‘Compyled” by Medwall, and after the plot has 
been told B says (ll. 150-53): 
I loue to beholde suche myrthee alway 
For y haue sene byfore this day 


Of suche maner thingis in many a gode place 
Both gode examples and right honest so , 


The statements are probably too general, however, to indicate the nature of Medwall’s 


sources. 
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claims together. Accordingly each lover tells Lucres in turn of his 
merits and of the demerits of his rival. It is stated at the beginning 
(I, 115-23) that the matter has been referred to the senate, but Lucres 
renders her decision for the audience, choosing Flaminius as the nobler 
of the two. In her decision, however, and in the debate with B that 
follows she is careful to declare that though she values virtue more 
than blood, ‘‘ther may be no comparyson” when a man of high rank 
has “‘godely maners to his birth according.” Before this she has stipu- 
lated (II, 428-37) that her decision “may not be notyde for a generall 
precedent.” 

The humanistic aspect of this plot may be noticed first because of 
its obviousness in the didacticism of both Bonaccorso and Medwall. 
From an early period in the Renaissance the humanists made virtue 
the basis of true nobility and incidentally, since virtue was the product 
of knowledge, dignified the student. Not only is this idea emphasized 
in the play as in the original, but Medwall has re-enforced it by the 
decision of Lucres, by the statement in the opening of the play that 
the senate gave “‘an vtter sentence” in favor of Flaminius, and by the 
declaration at the end that Medwall’s purpose is to move “gentilmen 
of name” 

By this example for to eschew 
The wey of vyce and fauour vertue. 

The theme of true nobility was a medieval one, however, and there 
are various early discussions of it that anticipate the distinct human- 
istic attitude or represent stages of progress toward it.! Medwall him- 
self doubtless reveals a reactionary medieval or feudal attitude in 
making Lucres deny that there is a problem where rank is joined with 
virtue. The theme had first been handled in demandes d’amour, and 
the treatment of both Bonaccorso and Medwall shows very clearly 
the influence of medieval questions in love literature. In an early 
Provengal joc-partit the question is proposed, ‘Shall a lady bestow her 
love upon a lover of high birth but of bad character, or upon a lover of 


1 Nature in Jean de Meun’s part of Le Roman de la Rose (ll. 18589-896) gives an ex- 
planation of true nobility very similar to that found in Bonaccorso and Medwall. Langlois’ 
notes to the earlier part of the passage in the edition for the Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais (IV, 317-19) show how general the conception was in the Middle Ages. In The 
Times Literary Supplement for April 4, 1919, Professor Reed calls attention to a series of 
debates on nobility in Harl. 4402, a French manuscript which includes Mielot’s transla- 
tion of Bonaccorso. Bonaccorso’s De vera nobilitate in the original Latin is one of a dozen 
treatises on government, court life, nobility, etc., to be found in Harl. MS 1883. 
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low birth but of noble character?’ A triple problem as in Medwall’s 
play appears also. In the Lai du Conseil a lady asks advice about three 
suitors, one “preux, riche, et mal élevé,” another “courtois, riche, et 
mal renommé pour la prouesse,”’ and a third who “a peu de fortune” 
but who is “preux, discret, et sage.”? An even more complicated de- 
mande is found in an early Italian sonnet about two suitors, one ‘“‘cour- 
teous, learned and wise, liberal and pleasing, the other doughty and of 
great vassalage, fierce and bold, and feared of all people.”’* If we sub- 
stitute the hedonism of Cornelius for the feudal traits of the second 
lover here, we have practically the respective traits of the two suitors 
in Fulgens and Lucres. Bonaccorso may have been influenced by some 
similar demande. On the third question of Andreas’ Liber de amore, 
concerning love and riches in the case of two suitors of equal rank, the 
Countess of Champagne gives a decision not unlike that of Lucres— 
“that noble and seemly poverty is not to be subordinated to rude 
wealth, nor noble wealth to seemly poverty.’”* 

The debate technique used by Bonaccorso and Medwall makes 
still clearer the traditional aspect of their work. Dialogues dealing 
with abstract themes were of course popular among the humanists, 
but purely humanistic types were in reality not argumentative but 
expository. Interest in a pure debate involving the balancing of argu- 
ments would seem to reflect the medieval débat. This aspect of the 
Lucres story is emphasized in the title of Medwall’s play, “a godely 
interlude of Fulgens Cenatoure of Rome. Lucres his doughter. Gayus 
flaminius. & Publius. Cornelius. of the disputacyon of noblenes,”’ as 
it had been emphasized in one title of Bonaccorso’s treatise, Contro- 
versia de Nobilitate®’ and in that of Mielot’s translation, Contro- 
versie de noblesse.6 The débat furnishes a natural complement to the 
question and demande, the demande being frequently a mere prelude 

1 Quoted from Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, p. 11. Among 
the similar demandes summarized by Crane are Question III of Filocolo (p. 72) and two 
from tenzons, first whether wealth or learning is preferable, and second whether military 
a menres learning, or liberality is preferable (p. 23), the last being like the question from 

9, Semmarinnt by Manly, “ What is the Parlement of Foules?” Morsbach Studien, 
Pp. 
* Crane, op. cit., p. 21. 4 Ibid., p. 31. 5 See Harl. MS 1883. 


* See Harl. MS 4402 and Colard Mansion’s edition of about 1475. Caxton’s heading 
reads, “‘Argument of the declamacyon which laboureth to shewe wherin honoure sholde 
reste.” 
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to the debate. The earliest popular debate in medieval love poetry is 
that of birds or women concerning the relative merits of clerks and 
knights as lovers,’ a theme that will be found running through the 
various love contests cited later. The fact that Flaminius is a student 
and Cornelius a knight apparently reflects the dominance of the 
motive in court of love literature, especially in the strict debates. In 
failing to have a decision rendered by the senate Bonaccorso follows 
the precedent of a number of the tenzons in which the problem is 
merely debated. Most of the demandes, however, are accompanied by 
decisions, usually given by some woman presiding at the court of love, 
as in the case of the Countess of Champagne. In the judgment passed 
by Lucres, Medwall would seem to have been influenced by this cus- 
tom as well as by the authority of a lady in medieval love poetry to 
make her own choice among her suitors.? Bonaccorso’s substitution 
of the senate for the court of love is a part of the pseudo-classicism of 
his treatment. Medwall follows the court of love convention without 
quite eliminating the senate. 

A final traditional element of medieval love poetry represented in 
Fulgens and Lucres is the wooing contest. In having the suitors plead 
before Lucres, Medwall turns the whole play into a wooing contest, - 
with the serious wooing supplemented by a comic contest of A and B 
for the favor of Lucres’s maid Joan. This feature, found for instance in 
The Parlement of Foules and Question I of Filocolo,* is as important an 
element of medieval love poetry as any other of the conventions dis- 
cussed, and easily the most important in Medwall’s play. The love 
contest probably came to Medwall, however, through forms of drama 
in which the conventional features traceable in Fulgens and Lucres 
were already to be found in varied combinations. 

Evidently similar elements drawn from medieval love poetry 
rather than from chivalric romance were used constantly in Tudor 
disguisings and interludes. The popularity of court of love conven- 
tions is noticeable in fact in Lydgate’s masques. The amount of ex- 
tant drama is small but the interest in debate is indicated in the early 


1 See Crane, op. cit., pp. 39-40, where the literature of the subject is excellently sum- 
marized. 

2 Reed in The Times Literary Supplement, April 4, 1919, speaks of Lucres’s choice as 
“a privileged decision, reminiscent of the Courts of Love.”’ 

3 For the literature of the subject see Crane, op. cit., pp. 67-70, and Manly, op. cit., 
pp. 279-87. 
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sixteenth century by Gentleness and Nobility with its representation of 
three classes and various qualities and by the importance of the debate 
in burlesque form in Heywood’s farces. The Play of Love is of course 
based on popular demandes d’amour. Records of lost pieces furnish the 
chief evidence however.' The debate on Love and Riches in May, 
1527, apparently dealt with a typical love problem. The love motiva- 
tion of many of the court disguisings is obscured by the stress laid on 
the elaborate pageant machines in Hall’s descriptions and in con- 
temporary expense accounts. In most cases an attempt was made to 
present the characteristic idealized nature settings of love allegory, 
with a castle, a bower, or a cave tenanted by a group of ladies. Appar- 
ently each setting was designed for knights to woo ladies as a prepara- 
tion for the formal dance of the disguising. The clearest example is 
found in an entertainment at the marriage of Prince Arthur in 1501. 
Wooing messages were sent by Knights of the Mount of Love to the 
ladies in a castle and subsequently the castle was besieged as a prepara- 
tion for the dance. This device of the siege, which had been used in 
courtly May games in Italy as early as the thirteenth century and is 
often represented in medieval art,? was repeated in 1512 and in a 
more elaborate form in 1522. The names used in these and some other 
disguisings were all drawn from the abstractions of love allegory. 
Though the importance of court of love material in early sixteenth- 
century drama is best illustrated in the Tudor court entertainments, 
the conventionality of Medwall’s wooing scenes is more clearly shown 
by reference to similar features in other plays. The contest of two or 
more rivals is depicted in Adam de la Halle’s Robin et Marion, in some 
early Italian farces, and in German fastnachtspiele.? The fact that in 
one of Raber’s fastnachtspiele each of a group of girls is wooed sepa- 
rately by individual men as a prelude to a group dance,‘ and the uni- 
versality of such children’s games as “(Here Come Three Dukes,” in 
which a group of boys woos a group of girls, seem to me significant for 
the obvious love motivation of disguisings of Henry VIII’s court which 
initiated dances. In these various forms of the love game, forerunners 


1See Modern Philology, XIV, 249-51, 467-77, for my detailed discussion of these 
pieces including the few cited here. 

2 See Brotanek, Die englischen Maskenspiele, pp. 26-28, 325-26. 

3 See Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, I, 412-24; II, 173-79, 184; III, 143. 


4 See Zingerle, Sterzinger Spiele, No. XIV. 
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of Medwall’s contrast of serious and comic wooing contests are not 
known, but there is evidence that his contrast in the types of wooers 
and in their wooing speeches was conventional in plays where rivals 
representing different social classes woo the same lady. The scene in 
the Proclamation of Lyndsay’s Satire of the Three Estates, obviously 
traditional,! in which a Courtier, a Merchant, a Clerk, and a Fool woo 
in contest, involves some contrasts. A play giving evidence of the full 
development of the type in Europe by the opening of the sixteenth 
century is Raber’s Rex Viole cum filia sua, acted at Sterzing in the 
Tirol in 1511, apparently before Fulgens and Lucres was published.? 
In this play the first wooer of the king’s daughter is a peasant, who 
after being mocked by the princess is claimed and railed at by an un- 
couth mistress. A burgher’s son and a knight are next rejected. The 
more gallant wooing of a count and of a student, son of a lord of Eng- 
land, follows, with the success of the student after he has conquered 
the knight in a sword fight. The jousting of the clowns for the maid in 
Medwall’s play furnishes a comic parallel to this knightly duel.* In 
the German piece as in Fulgens and Lucres, the servants of the various 
characters play a conspicuous part as agents and interlocutors. There 
is similar stress on the father’s leaving to the daughter the choice of a 
husband, and while the debate on nobility is lacking, the girl in Raber’s 
play like Lucres emphasizes the value of nobility in both blood and 
deeds. 

The triumph of the Fool in Lyndsay’s farce, the wooing of a festi- 
val queen in Raber’s play as the prelude to a group dance, and the con- 
nection of various medieval wooing songs with dances‘ point to the 
wooing contest as a popular festival pastime. That games in a more 
or less dramatic form were numerous in medieval England is probably 
generally believed, but the nature of most of them is obscure to say. 
the least. The general resemblance of Fulgens and Lucres, performed 
in a winter feast, to these other festival plays of the same period sug- 
gests that it represents a type of elaborate wooing drama which had 


1 For its traditional features see Modern Philology, XXI, 231-32. 

2 See Zingerle, Sterzinger Spiele, No. XI. 

3In Mescolino’s Targone and Berni’s Catrina, two Italian wooing farces of the early 
sixteenth century, there are battles of clownish rivals, in one case a burlesque sword fight 
and in the other a cudgel contest. For accounts of these farces see Creizenach, Geschichte 
des neueren Dramas, II, 175-76, 178. 


4See Modern Philology, XIV, 237-39. 
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been popular in festival pastimes before Medwall’s day. There are 
further indications in later drama that the contest of rivals was an old 
formula of popular romantic drama in England which Medwall could 
hardly have inaugurated. These indications are found first in a group 
of Elizabethan popular plays that seem to have utilized traditional 
material, and second in the traditional mummers’ plays surviving 
among the English folk. 

The adaptation of old festival motives in popular Elizabethan 
drama was possibly not inconsiderable. It is easy to see that the 
Elizabethan entertainment and masque represent a gradual sophisti- 
cation of medieval festival dance. The constant introduction of the 
“morris” in the disguisings at the court of Henry VII and Henry VIII 
is one indication.' The use of Robin Hood disguises in the pastimes of 
Henry VIII furnishes another.? What must have been a mummers’ 
play was carried in a procession of the sheriff of London and a lord 
of misrule on March 17, 1553, when Jack of Lent’s wife offered a 
thousand pounds to the doctor to save him, after his execution ap- 
parently. Redford seems to have adapted folk Christmas plays in 
some scenes of Wyt and Science, perhaps because such material would 
please boys who were familiar with it, Thus the scene in which Wit 
is slain by Tediousness and restored to life is like the renouveau of St. 
George or his opponent in mummers’ plays. The wooing element of 
this play also was probably influenced by folk games. The dialogue 
song of Wit and Honest Recreation (Il. 289-332) with its plea for a 
kiss recalls the similar incident in the comic wooing of Fulgens and 
Lucres. The next dialogue song (ll. 935-68) in which Wit woos Sci- 
ence, each being accompanied in the singing by three companions, 
has a general resemblance in content and technique to the children’s 
wooing game ‘‘Here Come Three Dukes,” already compared with the 
disguisings of the English court.‘ A similar combination of elements is 
found in Ralph Roister Doister in the mock death and revival of Ralph, 
appropriately accompanied by a mock requiem (III, iii), and in the 
burlesque wooing and kissing scenes where Madge is a willing deputy. 
Combinations of the wooing and renouveau occur in mummers’ wooing . 
plays. 

1 See Reyher, Les Masques Anglais, pp. 11, 17, 171-72, 455-58. 


2 Brotanek, Die englischen Maskenspiele, pp. 32, 33; Modern Philology, XIV, 477. 


Machyn, Diary, p. 33. 
‘ The plays adapted from Wyt and Science keep most of its popular elements. 
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Beyond this more or less incidental use of festival motives, folk 
drama seems to have been adapted for the London stage in the later 
Elizabethan period. The point is illustrated in the series of Robin 
Hood plays, though there may be some debate as to the extent to 
which incidents of the folk plays proper were used. There is also a 
group of obviously popular plays that have a framework of wooing 
scenes resembling those of Medwall and Raber, and give other evi- 
dence of the use of folk material. These wooing plays probably repre- 
sent a series similar to the Robin Hood plays. The group wooing sur- 
vives in The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London along with the 
customs of tourneys that had appeared in connection with disguisings 
at the court of Henry VIII. Here the ladies and the rival wooers, 
including representatives of various regions, are found in groups of 
three regarded as units. In Der Jud von Venedig (II, i), an English 
play! related to The Merchant of Venice, Ancilletta refuses to decide 
between two lovers until a year has passed in spite of the urging of her 
father, who is present at the debate as Fulgens is in Medwall’s play. 
References to Fastnacht indicate that the play was designed for a festi- 
val performance and the delay for a year suggests the Valentine cus- 
tom found probably in The Parlement of Foules.2 With the later suc- 
cessful wooing of the Prince is contrasted the comic wooing of the 
lady’s maid by the Prince’s servant Pickleherring. Another popular 
wooing play similar in some respects to Fulgens and Lucres is Wily 
Beguiled. It may indeed be a revised form of the Wylie Beguylie acted 
at Merton College, Oxford, during the Christmas seeson of 1566-67. 
In the extant play there is rivalry between a wealthy iarmer’s son, a 


1 Printed in Meissner, Die engl. Comoedianten in Oesterreich, pp. 131-89. 

2 See Manly, op. cit., pp. 286-27. Compare the delay for a year at the end of the group 
wooing in Love's Labour's Lost. Possibly the casket story used in The Merchant of Venice 
attained its popularity in the Middle Ages as a result of the interest in love problems, while 
the use of the scrolls in Shakespeare's version may show the influence of some old Valen- 
tine game of drawing mates which resembled the ragman’s roll (see Studies in Philology, 
XVII, 38). Old court of love ideas may have been replaced in Shakespeare's play by the 
obvious Platonic material that I discussed in the Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 90-103. 
In the similar unsettled suit in Filocolo, Question I, which is said to have been submitted at 
a festival, the mother of the girl is her attendant. This material is dramatized in a German 
singspiel of the early seventeenth century possibly based on an English jig. The singspiel 
is published by Bolte, with a discussion of numerous variants, in Vierteljahrschrift fir 
Litteraturgeschichte, I, 111-16; II, 575-79. See Wiltshire Arch. Mag., XV, 199, for what 
seems to be a suggestion to the Earl of Hertford about 1582 for the use of this question in 
an entertainment. 

3 See Maxwell in Studies in Philology, XIX, 220-37. For Robin and other Christmas 
goblins see p. 232. 
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crafty lawyer, and a student, with the success of the student.' Here 
the father attempts to dictate his daughter’s choice. Will Cricket’s 
wooing of Pegge offers a contrast to the serious wooing.’ The type of 
play is illustrated again in Grim the Collier of Croyden, which in the 
presence of St. Dunstan is reminiscent of the miracle play. Grim has a 
double set of wooing intrigues by rivals which in its present form could 
hardly be dated earlier than about 1580. The comic wooing, how- 
ever, may be old. This pictures the wooing of the maid Joan by Parson 
Shorthose, Clack the Miller, and Grim the Collier, their meeting in the 
wood at a nutting festival on Holyrood Day, the battle of the Miller 
and the Collier for the girl, and the severe beating administered by 
the invisible Robin Goodfellow to the Miller and the intriguing Parson 
so that Grim wins. The new element here is the beating, which re- 
calls that administered by the maid to her two suitors in the contest of 
Fulgens and Lucres.* A Tale of a Tub with its elaborate rivalry of a 
Squire, a Parson, and a Clown is declared by Jonson to have been 
taken from old records “drawn from Whitson-lords” 


at Wakes and Ales, 
With country precedents, and old wives’ tales 


to show “the cotes of clowns.”’ It is scarcely necessary to discuss the 
many other contests of suitors in popular Elizabethan plays like 
Faire Em, John a Kent and John a Cumber, and Mucedorus, where the 
rivalry is blended with romance of adventure. 
These plays suggest a formula for one type of romantic drama 
which may have been followed very early in the plot of Fulgens and 
Lucres. The wooing plays of the English folk that have survived in 
tradition with similar conventions suggest a variant form, perhaps 
simpler and stereotyped by much use among the folk, which may also 
have influenced Medwall’s play, especially in the comic wooing con- 
test. In the first place Medwall’s scene as a whole (I, 785-1286) shows 
a certain similarity in the nature and order of the incidents to the 
mummers’ wooing plays, especially to those like the Revesby and 


1 The farmer's son and the lawyer appear also in folk wooing plays. See Modern Phi- 
lology, X XI, 241-72; Taming of the Shrew, Induction, i, 84-85; Women Pleased, IV, i; etc. 
2 In Rollenhagen's Amantes amentes (1609) a clown, rejected by a lady, woos the maid, 
and a wealthy old man and a student contend for the lady’s hand. The latter of course 


wins. For the adaptation of this play in Comoedia von Sidonia und Theag published in 
Engelische Comedien und Tragedien (1620) see Gaedertz, Gabriel Rollenhagen: Sein Leben 
und seine Werke, pp. 77-81; Kohler in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, I, 408-15. 


*In Wily Beguiled Robin is beaten in the intrigue or contest for the giri. 
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the Broughton Play that seem to preserve the oldest and best texts. 
Though there are decided differences, the following elements of the 
scene are found in the folk plays in combinations resembling Medwall’s: 
boasting by one wooer of his conquest of various women, love pleas 
of two or more rivals, discussion either of a dowry by the girl and a 
wooer or of their possessions, a charge of insincerity brought by one 
suitor against another and the latter’s defense, bawdy innuendo, jeer- 
ing and mockery on the part of the girl and the wooers, a contest for 
the girl, and her scornful rejection of at least one suitor. But the re- 
semblance of the incidents in Medwall’s scene to the decadent folk 
plays is too general to furnish proof in itself of the relation that has 
just been suggested. 

The conventionality of both incidents and phraseology in the 
comic wooing contest of Fulgens and Lucres may be illustrated, how- 
ever, from the various popular fields already discussed here in connec- 
tion with it and from early wooing songs. I give first the incident or 
passage from the play and then a few indications of its conventional- 
ity. The vaguely parallel passages from the mummers’ plays are in- 
teresting chiefly as showing an expression of the same idea rather 
than the use of the same words in the corresponding situation.' 

1. A tells B of the several women that he has won and of his inter- 
est in Lucres’s maid (Il. 785-833). In some mummers’ plays St. 
George says in connection with his account of winning Sabra, “Seven 
have I won but married none.” See Journal of British Archaeological 
Association, VII, 207, and Ormerod, History of Cheshire, I, lxxix. At 
the beginning of the Ampleforth Play the clown merely tells of his 
visits to two ladies. In an unpublished fragment of a Gothland and 
Egton play collected by Sharp from the same region a speech of the 
conventionally intriguing miller which opens the play tells of his suc- 
cess with three women. 

2. In the speeches of B which begin the wooing scene proper (ll. 
834-63) the following lines are most interesting: 


I trust that within a lytyll space 
That wenche shall be myne. 


1 The Revesby Play is published in Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, 
I, 296-311; the Ampleforth Play in Sharp, Sword Dances of Northern England, III, 50-76; 
and the others cited, in Modern Philology, X XI, 241-72. In the discussion of these plays in 
Modern Philology (pp. 225-41) I gave evidence that passages of various wooing plays go 
back at least to the sixteenth century and that there is an interrelation of folk plays and 
medieval drama in the use of stock passages. 
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I tell you it is a trull of trust 
All to quenche a mannes thrust 
Bettyr then ony wyne. 
It is a lytyll praty moucet, 
And her voyce is as doucett 
' And as swete as resty porke; 
Her face is somewhat browne and yelow, 
But for all that she hath no felow 
In syngynge hens to yorke. 


Now wellcome by heuyn blys, 
The last that was in my thought! 


An. Tusshe I pray you let me go, [also in 1. 973] 
I haue somewhat els to do. 


The first two lines suggest a common formula of mummers’ wooing 
plays and children’s singing games, as in the Revesby Play (ll. 336- 


37): 
Here stands a fair lady, 
I wish she was my wife. 


Compare, for example, Broughton Play, lines 102-3, and also lines 
68-69, which read, 


before I go hence from this place, 
I will obtain your comely face. 


The next lines are close akin to the Friar’s in “Robin Hood and the 
Friar” after Robin Hood has furnished him a lady, 


She is a trul of trust, 
To serue a frier at his lust. 


Compare also the passage in The Nature of the Four Elements (Farmer, 
Siz Anonymous Plays, p. 40), 


For to satisfy your wanton lust, 
I shall appoint you a trull of trust. 


Endearing epithets were commonly put in the clown’s mouth in the 
Renaissance, and they are usually distinctive. The “lytyll praty 
moucet”’ of line 6 is paralleled by the diminutive “muskyne”’ in Bale’s 
Three Laws, line 475, and by ‘‘My little pretty Mouse” in the ballad 
dialogue “The Merry Wooing of Robin and Joan” (Roxburghe Bal- 
ads, VII, 309). The clown’s description of his lady with its burlesque 
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note is equally common, as in the following mocking passage from the 


Ampleforth Play: 
Thy cheeks are cakes of tallow, 


Thy lips are blue all o’er; 
Thou’s tawny black and yellow. 

Compare also various nut-brown maids in ballad literature; Will’s re- 
hearsal of his proposed wooing of Pegge in Wily Beguiled (ll. 443-44), 
Whose eyes do shine like bacon rine, 

Whose lips are blew of azure hew; 

and the bride of “colour brounbay”’ and “three prety puzels az bright 
az a breast of bacon” in Laneham’s account of the folk play or bridal 
at Kenilworth (Letter [ed. Furnivall], pp. 23-24). For some sixteenth- 
century examples of the use of ““‘Welcome”’ in lovers’ greetings, see 
the wooing scene in Lyndsay’s Proclamation for A Satire of the Three 
Estates, the jig in Marlowe’s Works (ed. Cunningham), page 275, and 
the wooing songs in Wyt and Science, lines 935-68, and Nice Wanton, 
lines 141-45. In connection with the final couplet of the maid see the 
Broughton Play, line 70, “Away, away from me begone”’ and line 128, 
“So I pray you be gone and give me your room”’ (also found in the re- 
lated or source song in Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, II [1871], 
16-18). 

3. The maid Joan’s demand of a jointure from B and the mocking 
discussion of financial arrangements that follows, while entirely differ- 
ent in details, suggest the clownish inventories of wealth in early 
burlesque wooings, as in “The Wowing of Jok and Jynny”’ (Laing, 
Early Popular Poetry of Scotland {ed. Hazlitt], II, 24-27), ““The Coun- 
try-man’s Delight” (“I cannot come every day to woo’’) and variants 
(Roxburghe Ballads, III, 590-96), and Rex Viole, lines 141-248. See 
the Broughton Play, lines 118-20, for a brief inventory of the type 
by the clown, and the Swinderby Play, lines 143-66, for a discussion 
of their comparative wealth by the Clown and the Lady—the latter 
more suggestive of Medwall’s play. 

4. The plea for a kiss is the theme of a number of dialogue songs 
which in varying degrees illustrate the burlesque tone of B’s request 
and struggle for a kiss. Examples are a song included in the English 
lyrics of Charles d’Orleans (Ritson, Ancient Songs and Ballads [ed. 
Hazlitt], pp. lviii-lix) and one preserved in a Canterbury manuscript 
in which Mopsie distrusts her wooer (Bagford Ballads, I, 519; Hist. 
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MSS Com., V, 458)—both of the fifteenth century; songs in Wyt and 
Science, lines 289-98, and Promos and Cassandra, Part I, IV, vii; and 
the jig “The pleasant wooing betwixt Kit and Pegge’”’ (Rorburghe 
Ballads, 11, 100-104). The girl’s blunt yielding to a man whom she 
still scorns occurs in the last as in Medwall’s scene. 

5. Jeering, mockery, and coarseness are found in the speeches of 
the three characters throughout the comic wooing in Fulgens and 
Lucres and in the speeches of many characters including the Lady in 
the mummers’ wooing plays. With the beginning of the contest prop- 
er, on the entry of A just at the moment when the maid kisses B, the 
mockery increases, and A declares that B will prove false. The follow- 
ing lines and parallels are perhaps worth attention (Il. 913-16, 944-45, 


1077-88) : 
An. A straw for your mockynge, 
Haue ye none to mocke but me? 
B  Mocke? nay, so mote I the, 
I mene euyne gode ernest. 
Bye god sende vs mery wether! 


A Thow well be 
he neuer was in his 


B I wys hie but of 
There ys no man hens to cales, 
whosoeuer be the tother, 
That can hymselfe better applye 
To please a woman better then I. 
An. ye so I harde you say. [also used by B in 1. 880] 


With the first passage compare the Broughton Play, lines 65-69: 
Lady. you come to me but in a jeer. 
1 Rib’. Aj ores oe _ it is not so. 


I will your face. 


With the third passage compare the Sergeant’s warning to the Lady 
in the Swinderby Play, lines 47-52: 
he never means to 


will list for a 
and from you run away. 
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With the other passages compare the clownish Jaquenetta’s mocking 
of Armado’s wooing in Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, ii, 144-49: 

Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jaq. With that face? 

Arm. I love thee. 

Jag. So I heard you say. 

Arm. And so, farewell. 

Jaq. Fair weather after you. 
The Shakespearean commentators point out the frequent occurrence 
of Jaquenetta’s stock phrases in the mouths of clowns in the Eliza- 
bethan drama. The many promises to please the Lady in the mum- 
mers’ plays are more clearly sensual than that which closes the pas- 
sage from Fulgens and Lucres. 

6. The contest of A and B for the maid has been compared with 
several in wooing plays. The three contests—in song, at wrestling, 
and at the “Iust at farte pryke in cule” (Il. 1109-1213)—may be com- 
pared with those of Robin Hood and Guy at shooting, casting, and 
wrestling in the Robin Hood play preserved in the Fenn papers. Woo- 
ing contests had a place in games and probably were equally varied. 
Heywood in his Proverbs (Spenser Society, p. 7) refers to wooers’ 
dancing for a rush ring, and the wooers in the Revesby Play 
apparently start a dance contest for the girl. A song of one entering 
such a contest is possibly preserved in the lyric opening, 

Who shall have my fair lady? (bis) 

Who but I, who but I, who but I? 

Under the leaves green, 

found in several early sixteenth-century texts (Chambers and Sidg- 
wick, Early English Lyrics, pp. 75, 343). The late sixteenth-century 
jig already referred to as published in Marlowe’s works—obviously 
related to the wooing scenes in Lyndsay’s Proclamation—has a con- 
test in dancing and an accompanying dialogue in song with wooing 
speeches.! Though the combat in the extant mummers’ wooing plays 
is not for the lady, it may have once been so used. In a Scottish ver- 
sion of a Christmas mummers’ play the battle is apparently fought 
for a girl.? It is barely possible that the lying, obscenity, and nonsense* 


1 See Boehme, Geschichte des Tanzes, I, 52-54, 63-64, for the medieval contest in song 
and dance in Germany. 

2 See MacTaggart, Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopedia, pp. 502-3. 

2 Boas and Reed point out the similarity between Falstaff’s boasting and A’s enlarge- 
ment of his prowess in battle and his account of the men slain by B. 
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of A when Flaminius unties the arms of the clowns after the contest 
and the beating by the maid are related to the same type of fooling 
by grotesques connected with the renouveau in the mummers’ plays. 
The phrase “dedely wounde” of line 1259 in Fulgens and Lucres is 
common, while line 1275, “His arme was strykyne of by the harde 
kne,” possibly logical here, may help to explain such perversions as 
that in one play, “back of the neck underneath her elbow.’! The 
boastful lying of Grim after the contest and beatings in Grim the 
Collier may be a traditional feature. 

7. The following lines (1213-22) occur in Joan’s dismissal of B: 

B Now ye are myne lady. 


An. Nay, neuer the more! 
B_ No, why so? 
An. For I am taken vp before. 


B- Mary I beshrew your hart therefore, 
It shold better content me 
That ye had be taken vp behynde. 


An. Mary I am sure to another man 
whose wyfe I intende to be. 
Compare lines 357-58 and 409-10 of the Revesby Play: 


P.H. For I never loved lass before like thefe]. 
Fool. No, nor behind, neither. 


Cicely. Sir, I am engaged to one I love, 
And ever constant I will be. 

The use of both A and B in the double réle of presenter and jester 
in Fulgens and Lucres probably reflects in the same manner the in- 
fluence of medieval popular drama on Medwail. In the framework of 
both parts B is usually the spokesman or leader and A the foil.? Their 
relations are reversed, however, in the induction of the second part 
where A is presenter and surveys what his “company” of “players” 
has already offered. In the body of the play the functions of the two 
are interchanged even more readily. B calls attention in II, 881, to 


A’s réle as jester when he says ironically, “ye thou art a maister mery 
1In a wooing play from Bulby (Tiddy, The Mummers’ Play, p. 239). The plays in 
Tiddy’s collection illustrate excellently the topsyturvy nonsense and lying of the grotesques 


in mummers’ plays. 
2 In I, 369-85, where the two are preparing to enter the service of the two suitors, B 
interestingly speaks twice of A’s proposed action as his ‘‘pageant.”’ 


as 
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man.”! Unless it be during the debate of the chief characters in the 
second part, where the stage directions do not make it clear whether A 
is with his master or not,” either one or both of the presenters are pres- 
ent in every scene to prepare for entries, comment on the action, and 
jest on occasion. Through much of the play one passes out close on the 
entry of the other. In the first two hundred lines of Part I—a type of 
induction—they enter as visitors to the hall on a festival occasion, 
talk of the coming play, summarize it, discuss the probable reception 
of the theme, and introduce the first of the serious characters. In the 
slightly shorter induction of the second part they explain what has 
gone before and introduce the main action. There are similar dia- 
logues of the two to close each part. In the play proper they take 
service with the suitors, act as messengers, discuss the theme or 
serious characters, and at intervals introduce some merriment. Fre- 
quently the last consists of mockery of each other or of their masters 
in the fashion of vices and fools of drama and folk game. The distinct 
comic scene of the first part is the clownish wooing as the characters 
meet on their various errands. That of the second part presents two 
jests with the otherwise dignified Lucres acting as foil—one in which 
B in the clown’s conventional “mistaking terms” perverts with the 
utmost obscenity the message of Cornelius to Lucres; the other im- 
mediately following in which A pretends to have lost the letter of 
Flaminius to Lucres and to have forgot his own name and his master’s. 
The whole scene closes with a disguised dance prepared for Lucres by 
Cornelius and presented by B. 

The réles of A and B correspond on the whole to those of the ordi- 
nary leaders of seasonal games as they can be traced in medieval and 
modern customs, amply illustrated in Chambers’ Mediaeval Stage. 
Two leaders probably appeared most frequently in games. The lord 


1 The editors comment on the use of the term for a jester and point out the fact that 
the NED records the term only for outlaws before the eighteenth century. In the Robin 
Hood plays it is doubtless applied to the group as revelers. One Middle English lyric con- 
tains an allusion to ‘“‘Holly with his mery men’’ (Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English 
Lyrics, p. 239, from Balliol MS 354), and another has a refrain beginning ‘‘Wolcum, Yole, 
thou mery man” (ibid., p. 232, from Sloane MS 2593). 

2 There are no stage directions at II, 356, for the entrance of Cornelius and B, at II, 405, 
for that of Flaminius, at II, 768, for the entrance or advance of B, or at II, 830, for that of 
A, though the text makes all of these entries clear. A may have entered with Flaminius at 
II, 405, and departed with him at II, 751. Since neither A nor B speaks during the serious 
debate, both may have been off the stage. Their exits and entrances seem at times to con- 
sist merely of standing aside and stepping forward. 
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of misrule or boy bishop in Christmas games designed for men alone 
had usually his jester or grotesque though such characters could be 
multiplied in any game. The king or lord of the May, summer, or 
Christmas game of villages had in addition a queen or lady. Ordi- 
narily the lord or leader of the folk game merely presented the serious 
characters and action as A and B do. But the functions of the leader 
of the game and of his fun-maker or foil readily became fused. In 
Shropshire, for instance, there were in 1652 a “leader or lord of mis- 
rule” and a “vice,” the “lord’s son.’’! In many mummers’ plays a 
fun-maker introduces the group and Father Christmas calls in the 
combatants and the doctor, while in most plays a grotesque closes the 
performance. Sometimes the fun-maker mocks the leader or plays the 
zany to the doctor. Sometimes distinct comic incidents are intro- 
duced for such leaders as Father Christmas and his wife. In a Dorset- 
shire play there is a burlesque of the renouveau in the quarrel of Father 
Christmas and his wife, his beating her to death, and the revival of the 
slain woman.? Not infrequently the formal leader disappears and the 
woman or the fun-maker becomes the presenter. In the wooing plays 
of mummers, the leaders and fun-makers coalesce more completely. 
The fool as presenter of the Revesby Play is executed by his sons, of 
whom Pickle Herring is the spokesman. Both are comic mocking fig- 
ures, rival wooers, and alternate leaders. In the Ampleforth Play the 
younger one of the pair is called King and his father Clown. Here as 
in other wooing plays the functions of these two figures, while often 
confused in the decadent texts, seem to be alternately—and jointly 
at times—those of leader and fun-maker. 

This pair of fun-makers who become leaders and even actors in the 
chief incidents of the play had probably developed long before Med- 
wall wrote, particularly in the hands of strolling entertainers. Robert 
le Foll, who played before Edward II, had his garcio.* The correspond- 
ing zany of Italian farce emerges from the obscurity of the Middle 
Ages as a stock figure. Cain in the cycle plays, the shipman and the 
priest in Mary Magdalene, and the mountebank in The Play of the 
Sacrament are droll figures who have their mocking boys. In some 
early moralities kindred pairs, with one figure dominantly an intriguer 


1 Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, I, 197, n. 4. 
2 Ibid., I, 218. 4 Ibid., I, 386, n. 6. 
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and the other dominantly the fun-maker, suggest presenters and jest- 
ers. Such are Mischief and Tityvillus in Mankind, Fancy and Folly in 
Magnificence, Sensual Appetite and Ignorance in The Nature of the 
Four Elements, and Idleness and Ignorance in Wyt and Science, 
though in most cases the blending of these characters in the morality 
plot obscures pretty completely their functions as presenters. 

The principle of burlesquing the serious characters and plot seems 
fundamental in the technique of early drama as well as in folk plays 
wherever the comic presenter or intriguer appears. In winter games 
and plays where the leader or presenter was usually a figure symboliz- 
ing misrule, as in monastic, academic, and royal households, the 
tendency to emphasize the burlesque element would inevitably be 
strongest. That Medwall, the chaplain of a cardinal, could put the 
gross obscenities of Fulgens and Lucres into a serious moral play per- 
formed before great lords was doubtless due to the Christmas tradi- 
tion of misrule, a tradition that continued long in spite of the efforts 
of the early humanists to improve the tone of jesting. Its influence is 
probably reflected in B’s statement (I, 157-60), 


I can not think or suppose 
That they wyll ony worde therin disclose 
But suche as shall stond with treuth and reason 
In godely maner according to the season, 


and in A’s remarks (II, 21-31) about 
Dyuers toyes mengled yn the same 
To styre folke to myrthe and game 
And to do them solace: 
For some there be that lokis & gapys 
Only for suche tryfles and Iapys. 


This spirit of misrule is excellently illustrated in Mankind, which ap- 
pears to be a winter play performed in halls by strollers. The proposed 
beheading and restoration as a charm (Il. 424-40) seems to burlesque 
a Christmas trick preserved in another form in the sword dance and in 
the Revesby Play.! The disards’ mockery of Mercy and Mankind, 


1 The beheading in Gawayne and the Grene Knight is compared to a Christmas game 
(l. 683); Byrd, A Friendlie Dialogue betweene Paul and Demas (1580), fol. 15, mentions 
“to be stockt or pumpt, which they call beheadding’”’ among the punishments of the 
“Christmas Lord’’; Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, pp. 200-217, ac- 
cumulates a mass of material on beheading as a form of unspelling. 
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their parody of ritual and legal forms, their singing, dancing, lying, 
and japing are characteristic features of misrule as well as of the art of 
the mimus. They furnish comic relief overshadowing the serious ele- 
ment of Mankind and their own intrigues. These sharp contrasts be- 
tween the serious and comic characters are of course general in later 
moralities. The burlesque of the main incident is also known before 
Medwall employed the device. In the Second Shepherds’ Play of the 
Towneley cycle the sheep in Mak’s cradle offers the drollest possible 
contrast to Christ in the cradle. In court pageants also, contrasting 
groups seem to have been used as in later masque and antimasque.' 

There is another aspect of Medwall’s play that seems to represent 
the traditional technique of plays performed at feasts. In early drama 
and in mummers’ plays the presenters and jesters formed a link be- 
tween the audience and the more formal dramatized action. At an 
early period they sometimes ran through the audience, and later vices 
still addressed the audience or selected some individual to mock. The 
plays of strollers thus preserved a trace of the game in which audience 
and performers blended. In festival plays the sense of the unity of 
the whole assemblage was doubtless more significant, so that the oc- 
casion and the audience were frequently dramatized. In Fulgens and 
Lucres there are allusions to the occasion, the hall, and the lord and his 
guests; the play is organized to form two interludes during the feasting 
and to introduce the conventional masked dance; and for a time A and 
B keep up a pretense of being visitors to the hall to witness the pas- 
times, entering the formal action upon the appeal of Cornelius to the 
audience for a helper. Traces of the development of this technique 
appear in festival games before Medwall, and inductions and inter- 
means in plays of a distinctly popular type so commonly represent 
presenters, audiences, and occasions during the later Elizabethan 
period that they may be taken as indicating an older and dominating 
technique which the age only slowly outgrew. 

The evidence of a technique for medieval Christmas games is 
slight in amount but significant for features of Fulgens and Lucres. 


1 See for example Hall, Henry VIII (1548), fol. lxxxxii, for an occasion in 1523 when 
the castle of love was held by eight noble ladies dressed in Milan gowns representing ideal 
womanly traits, and eight hags dressed as ‘‘women of Inde”’ representing antithetical traits 
were “‘Undernethe the basse fortresse of the castle’’; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, IV, 
1605, for provision for six ‘“‘black maskelers’’ and six in the great masque in revels at 
Greenwich in 1527. 
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Father Christmas, who is the presenter in many St. George mummers’ 
plays, was the presiding officer in fifteenth-century Christmas feasts 
under such names as Sire Christmas, Yule, and King Holly. One 
early lyric opens as a dialogue of Sire Christmas and the festival group: 


I am here, syre Chrystesmasse. 

Wellcome my lord syre Chrystesmasse, 

Welcome to us bothe mor and lasse, 
Com ner, Nowell. 


Another begins, “Good day, sire Cristemas our kinge,’’ and has a re- 
frain in which he is addressed as “My lord sire Cristemasse.’”? A 
“Lorde of Crystmasse” is recorded at Ryngstede in 1519-20.5 The re- 
frain of a third early song opens, ““Wolcum, Yole, thou mery man.” 
In 1443 Gladman went in a procession at Norwich as ‘‘King of Krist- 
messe” with the twelve months and Lenten in his train.’ Lent in 
“white with redde herrings skinnes’’ was no doubt his chief grotesque, 
and, like Jack of Lent in the train of the London lord of misrule in 
1553, was possibly executed. The contest of seasonal groups is prob- 
ably represented in the contemporary “Debate and stryfe betwene 
Somer and wynter” and in the various holly and ivy debates.* In 
some of these songs there are definite allusions to customs of the cele- 
bration, especially in feasts, as in the lines, 
Holly with his mery men 
They can daunce in hall. 


In one song Holly comes “‘to pleasse all men,”’ refers to the “lord and 
lady of this hall,” and threatens, 


Who so ever ageinst holly do crie, 
In a lepe shall he hang full hie. 


1 Ritson, Ancient Songs and Ballads (ed. Hazlitt), p. 161. 

2 Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, p. 233, from MS Selden B. 26. 

3 Archaeologia, XXV, 422. 

4 Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, p. 232. For Yule, his wife, and his 
children in a procession at York in the seventeenth century see Hist. MSS Com., VI, 451, 
and Add. MS 24546, fols. 55-56. 

’ Hudson and Tingey, Records of the City of Norwich, I, 345-46. For record of a 
“Christmasse play”’ at Tintinhull in 1451-52 see Hobhouse, Church-Wardens’ Accounts, 
p. 184. For other dramatic games representing seasons see Modern Philology, XIV, 248-51. 

6 Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry of England, III, 29-41; Chambers and Sidgwick, op. 
cit., pp. 236-40; Modern Language Review, VIII, 84; etc. 
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Another lyric is the festival proclamation: 
Lett no man cum into this hall, 
Grome, page, nor yet marshall, 
But that sum sport he bring with all; 
For now is the time of Cristemas, 


and the one who does not sing or bring some “sport”’ is threatened 
with the stocks.! The reciter of the “Ragman Roll” speaks of its 
preparation at the command of King Ragman, and the envoy in 
Wynkyn de Worde’s edition declares that “Kynge Ragman holly” 
made it “many yeres ago.””? Such satire in feasts directed at members 
of the audience or guests by “‘some iesting feloe”’ is called by Udall 
“ragmans rewe.’’* The feast itself was doubtless often burlesqued.‘ 

A series of inductions in popular plays, usually romantic, appar- 
ently continues many of the aspects of medieval art that have just been 
discussed, presenting groups with gods, lords, or clowns at gatherings 
for feasting, debating, or frolicking, who become presenters or con- 
trolling agencies, choruses or mockers, sometimes entering the action 
and sometimes revealing characteristic attitudes and opinions of 
audiences. Cornish with a group in 1515 and with two children in 
1518 explained two pageants or disguisings, the presenters apparently 
forming one dramatic group and the disguising another, whether in 
dumb show or not. In The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington 
Skelton and others represent actors of the past, a part of the action 
being set forth in dumb show and explained by Skelton before the 
action proper starts. Players, auditors, and stage attendants furnish 

1 See Chambers and Sidgwick, op. cit., pp. 239, 238, 234, for these songs, and p. 373 
for a note on the stocks of the lord of misrule. For the singing, especially of the clown, at 


the command of festival lords, see Drayton, Poemes Lyrick and pastorall, Eclogue ix; 
Entertainment at Sudeley (Bound, Works of Lyly, I, 477-84); and the Ampleforth Play. 

? Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry of England, I, 69; PMLA, XXIII (1908), 486. 

* Erasmus, Apophthegmes (trans. Udall), fols. 34, 245. See NED under ‘“‘Ragman’s 
roll,” ‘“‘Ragman’s rewe,"’ and “Rigmarole."” For an example of satire on three typical 
characters see Balliol MS 354, in Anglia, X XVI, 280-81. 

‘ The comic details of the shepherds’ feasts in the First Towneley Shepherds’ Play 
and the Chester Shepherds’ Play (with a wrestling match) were probably often acted at 
Christmas. See Taylor in Modern Philology, V, 14, 34, 35, for the similarity of these pas- 
sages to ‘‘grotesque receipts’’ in medieval song, and Hartshorne, Ancient Metrical Tales, 
pp. 145-50, for the song ‘‘Now of this feest telle I can,"’ giving a burlesque account of a ~ 
feast. One interesting bit of kindred technique found in The Play of the Sacrament (ll. 445- 
92)—Colle’s satire on his master while he talks to the audience about his delayed appear- 
ance—is used by Medwall in the opening of the second part of his play in A’s talk to the 
audience and quarrel with B about the delay of the players. 


See Modern Philology, XIV, 476. 
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inductions for Antonio and Mellida, The Malcontent, and Bartholomew 
Fair. The stories of the second part of Tarlton’s Seven Deadly Sins are 
presented apparently by Lydgate before Henry VI. The Proclama- 
tion, or banns, of Lyndsay’s Satire of the Three Estates portrays mem- 
bers of the town audience in farcical situations. In The Rare Triumphs 
of Love and Fortune a debate at an assembly of the gods, and in Grim 
the Collier one at a council in hell, motivate the illustrative stories 
dramatized. Discussions by Love, Fortune, and Death in Solimon and 
Perseda, by Oberon and Bohan in James IV, by Destiny and Desire in 
Tom Tyler, and by Envy and Comedy in Mucedorus furnish similar 
motivation. In The Cobbler’s Prophecy the gods enter the action which 
they initiate in the same way. Ate in The Arraignment of Paris and 
Locrine, and Discord in Caesar’s Revenge are symbolic prologue speak- 
ers. In The Old Wives Tale Fantastic, Frolic, and the old gossip form 
an audience for the play to which ‘““Gammer’s”’ tale leads. Character- 
istic auditors are the mocking Will Summer in Swmmer’s Last Will and 
Testament, Sly of The Taming of the Shrew, the Citizen and Wife of 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, the “public persons” of The Magnetic 
Lady, and the critics of Every Man out of his Humour. A presenter 
who might have appeared in fairs is found in the juggler of Wily Be- © 
gutled,' 

In the various ways that I have indicated, Medwall’s Fulgens and 
Lucres probably followed the formula of lost secular plays or enter- 
tainments as his Nature followed that of the morality plays. In neither 
case was he a slavish imitator. He handled the direct source for the 
main plot of Fulgens and Lucres freely, making modifications that 
fitted better into the scheme of a wooing play and organizing this bor- 
rowed material, the comic parts, and the devices of presentation into a - 
fairly consistent whole. It is in the close linking together of the con- 
ventional incidents, jests, and themes that the clearest evidence of his 
skill and even originality appears. For most of the conversation of the 
six characters outside of the maid is designed to bring out with excep- 
tional clearness the vaits of character in Lucres which show that her 
choice is that of a virtuous and rational maid, the traits of the suitors 
which justify her choice, and those of the clownish A and B which re- 


1 For comment on other inductions see my English Elements in Jonson's Early 
Comedy, pp. 146-48. 
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veal unthinking prejudice in favor of the rank and the vulgar display 
of the wealthy Cornelius. One weakness of the play lies in the fact that 
this elaboration of the theme tends to monotonousness, and another in 
the fact that in the framework A and B have to depart somewhat from 
their réle as disards to support the moral of the play. Medwall, how- 
ever, realized the last and took pains to re-enforce the moral by show- 
ing the reluctance of A and B to be convinced. Fulgens and Lucres 
consequently seems to me to have a double value to the student of 
English drama, first as illustrating very fully conventional features in 
themes, plot, and technique of an early romantic drama, and second as 
showing how far the skill of at least one dramatic writer had advanced 
in this type of work independently of classical models. 
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AMPHITRYON AND MONTESPAN 


This is not an attempt to prove a connection between Moliére’s 
play of Amphitryon and l’affaire Montespan. That is not capable of 
proof. But in view of some new evidence not hitherto assembled and 
weighed along with the old, it has seemed worth while to review the 
question from a point of view which is in some respects new. 

The idea that in the play of Amphitryon, Moliére was making some 
allusion to the King’s recently established relationship with Mme de 
Montespan was first suggested by P. L. Roederer.’ The first per- 
formance of the play, on January 13, 1668, followed by only a few 
months, according to Roederer’s statement, the ascension of Mme 
de Montespan into doubtful glory, and her husband’s violent 
outburst at court upon learning of it; and on this coincidence Roe- 
derer based his argument, which was thereafter unreservedly ac- 
cepted by Michelet.? The following citation from Roederer is taken 
from the Despois-Mesnard edition of Moliére: 

Les Mémoires de Mademoiselle de Montpensier nous apprennent ... que, 
dans le commencement de la campagne de Flandre, au mois de mai, 1667 ... 
on s’arréta ... dans une ville dont le nom est resté en blanc, et que la s’établit - 
la liaison intime du Roi et de Mme de Montespan. ... 

Ce serait vers le milieu de l’année 1667 que Montespan se serait ... 
laissé aller 4 la fougue de sa jalousie et aux plus violents outrages envers la 
duchesse de Montausier, comme complice de la séduction exercée par le Roi 
sur sa femme. 

Il est facheux, ce me semble, que l’ordre chronologique améne, & la suite 
du premier éclat que fit l’intrigue du Roi avec Mme de Montespan et de la 
colére du mari, la premiére représentation de la comédie d’Amphitryon. ... 
Que l’auteur, aprés avoir dit qu’il n’avait plus besoin d’étudier son art ailleurs 
que dans la société, et aprés avoir produit plusieurs chefs-d’ceuvre de cet art 
ainsi étudié, ait néanmoins eu la fantaisie d’imiter une comédie fort immorale 
de Plaute, je le veux croire. Mais qu’il n’y ait pas trouvé quelque rapport avec 
ce qui se passait 4 la cour; qu’il n’ait pas vu, pas soupconné que la situation 
du Marquis de Montespan efit quelque rapport avec celle d’Amphitryon, celle 

1 Mémoire pour servir 4 l'histoire polie en France (Paris, 1834), chap. xxii, pp. 225-31. 


2 Histoire de France, XIII (Paris), 111-13. 
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de Louis XIV avec celle de Jupiter, qu’il n’ait eu aucune intention en disant 
dans sa piéce: 
Un partage avec Jupiter 
N’a rien du tout qui déshonore, 

c’est ce qu’il est difficile de croire d’un homme qui était au courant de toutes 
les aventures galantes de la cour, et ne négligeait, que dis-je? ne laissait passer 
sans un éclatant tribut de zon zéle et de son talent, aucune occasion de divertir 
et de flatter le Roi, et qui enfin avait cela de particulier que, amant mal- 
heureux, mari trompé, il était poéte sans pitié pour les victimes d’un désordre 
qui faisait son tourment.! 


Mesnard? attacks Roederer’s argument at its foundation by prov- 
ing that he juggled the dates. He shows by the Gazette that the “ville 
dont le nom est resté en blanc,” and which falls between Vervins and 
Notre-Dame-en-Liesse in the Grande Mademoiselle’s journal, must 
have been Compiégne, and that the court rested at Compiégne not in 
May, of 1667, but from the ninth to the nineteenth of July. And he 
shows furthermore, by the very work Roederer was quoting, that M. 
de Montespan’s outburst against his wife and against Mme de 
Montausier—when he hung his hétel with black, and dressed his chil- 
dren in mourning, and came to recite his grievances to Mlle de 
Montpensier, who was his kinswoman—so far from falling “vers le 
milieu de l’année 1667” (as Roederer had stated), took place not until 
shortly before the Duc de Montausier was named tutor to the Dau- 
phin, which was on September 18, 1668, or nine months after the 
initial performance of -Amphitryon. 

Mesnard concludes, accordingly, that between the actual dates, 
so much nearer together than Roederer made out, there was simply not 
time for Moliére to have learned of the affair, to have assured himself 
that an allusion to it would not be disagreeable to the King, and to 
have written the play. As he puts it: 

Tout bien examiné, nous ne pouvons reconnaftre pour vraisemblable qu’en 
1667, méme A la cour, et fait-ce au mois d’aoft, on parlat autrement qu’en 
trés-grand secret d’un attachement qui ne s’avouait pas encore. On voit la 
difficulté qu’il y a A supposer Moliére autorisé, 4 cette époque, 4 en réjouir le 
public, et combien méme on aurait peine A l’en croire si t6t informé. 
S’imaginerait-on que ses camarades, ses ambassadeurs dans l’affaire du 
Tartuffe, La Thorilliére et La Grange, lorsque, pendant le siége de Lille [Aug. 


1 Op. cit., VI, 316-17. 2 Ibid., pp. 318-20. 
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8], ils arrivérent porteurs de son placet, eussent été mis au courant des secrets 
tout nouveaux de la cour, et fussent venus en régaler notre poéte, 4 leur retour 
prés de lui vers la fin de Septembre? (II faut bien expliquer cependant com- 
ment des nouvelles encore si peu ébruitées purent lui arriver de Flandre, et 
l’on est foreé de ne pas trop reculer I’époque ov il les aurait connues.) Par 
suite, on voit assez pourquoi Roederer a fait remonter un peu plus haut que les 
Mémoires de Mlle de Montpensier ne l’y autorisaient les premiers indices de 
la passion du Roi. Une piéce jouée le 13 janvier, 1668, avait nécessairement 
été achevée avant la fin de l’année précédente, et il avait bien fallu quelque 
temps pour l’écrire. Quel sera done le moment de la campagne de 1667 ot 
Moliére aura pu étre en mesure de préparer ce singulier 4-propos? A fixer ce 
moment d’aussi bonne heure que les Mémoires de Mlle de Montpensier le 
permettent, on exagére vraiment encore la facilité de travail! de l’auteur 
d’Amphitryon, et quelle indiscrétion, quelle témérité n’efit-ce pas été A lui, 
lorsque l’on fait réflexion qu’il n’avait pu pressentir comment de telles al- 
lusions seraient prises par le Roi, alors trop éloigné pour que personne puisse 
le soupgonner de les avoir indiquées lui-méme! 

Mesnard does admit, however, that the coincidences are many and 
striking. 

To recapitulate thus far, then: Roederer suggests that the liaison, 
established in May, 1667, between the King and Mme de Montespan, 
and the anger of M. de Montespan following hard upon it, present 
such an exact analogue to the situation of Jupiter, Aleméne, and 
Amphitryon in Moliére’s play that it must have been intentional, and 
that Moliére must have written the play, with its sympathetic pre- 
sentment of the King as Jupiter, and Amphitryon’s ultimate accept- 
ance of the situation, as a piece of sycophantic pleading and flattery 
in excuse of Louis. But Mesnard has shown (1)- that the relationship 
began two months later than Roederer stated, leaving Moliére (as he 
thinks) hardly enough time to have written the play after he could 
have learned of it and felt justified in hinting at it; and (2) that M. de 
Montespan’s outbreak occurred not until long after the play had been 
presented, and could therefore have had no connection with it at all. 

These arguments have seemed sufficient to all subsequent critics 
and biographers of Moliére, who, considering Roederer’s thesis dis- 


1 But how is it possible, after all, to exaggerate la facilité de travail of an author who 
had written Les Fdacheur in a fortnight, had produced four plays in the eight months 
between the first performance of Le Misanthrope, June 4, 1666, and the first performance of 
Le Sicilien, February 14, 1667, and had composed twenty-nine plays in prose and verse 
within fourteen years after the appearance of Les Précieuses ridicules? And if the com- 
Position of Les Fdcheux may have been facilitated by the fact of its having no plot, that 
is offset by Amphitryon's having a borrowed plot, ready-made to his hand. 
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proved and made impossible by these redatings, have not gone back 
of them, but have contented themselves with adding minor supporting 
arguments. 

Abel Lefranc, for example, takes up (1) the question of why 
Moliére suddenly, and after so long, turned back to Latin comedy for 
inspiration, and says we are not obliged to suppose he did so because 
in Plautus he could find this plot so applicable to the vie intime of the 
King. The great success of Rotrou’s piéce des machines de la Naissance 
d’ Hercule, which attended its revival in 1650 at the Marais, might 
easily account, he says, for Moliére’s being attracted to the same 
subject. 

And then, (2) Amphitryon was given at Versailles only at its third 
performance, and Louis asked for it only twice more before 1680, © 
whereas it was performed fifty-three times in Paris before 1673. 

He thinks also (3) that the risquées plaisanteries of Robinet’s well- 
known Lettre en vers d Madame! would indicate that it was the daring 
jests in Amphitryon which made it popular, rather than its possible 
allusions. 

He admits, however, that in order to win over the King in the 
matter of Tartuffe, he might possibly have yielded to the temptation 
to play the courtier. 

Moland makes the following additional comments: 

1. Since the beginnings of the affair, in June and July, in Flanders, 
were very secret, “Comment supposer Moliére autorisé, invité, dés ces 
premiers moments, 4 transporter l’aventure sur la scéne?”’ 

2. Rotrou makes Amphitryon speak an even more complaisant 
language than Moliére does, and in doing so is but translating Plautus, 
so Moliére was only following his sources after all, and need have in- 
tended no allusion. After quoting the appalling sycophantism of 
Rotrou’s Amphitryon, in his closing speech (V, v),? Moland continues: 

Que n’aurait-on pas dit si c’était Moliére qui eft écrit ces mots? Et 
Moliére, s’il avait voulu faire une immorale flatterie, ne se serait-il pas 
empressé de se montrer, comme son prédecesseur, un traducteur exact, et 
aurait-il privé sa piéce de cette conclusion qui s’offrait d’elie-méme? 

3. The first performance was not at court, but at Paris; then, if 
there really were any allusions intended, they must have appeared, as 
offered to the Parisian public, not flattery but satire. 

1 Gazette, January 21, 1668. 2 Vide ultra. 
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Moland’s conclusion is that it is all an odd coincidence. 

Trollope! dismisses the matter: ‘“M. Mesnard has shown from 
dates that the lines cannot contain an allusion to the love-makings of 
Louis XIV and Mme. de Montespan.” 

Rigal? does not in any way allude to it, but makes one important 
observation: “Le réle d’Amphitryon ... est modernisé aussi en ce 
qu’Amphitryon ... au dénouement, au lieu de s’incliner devant Jupiter, 
... se tait, et, comme on dit, n’en pense pas moins sans doute.” 

A. Tilley® says: “The suggestion . . . . that Moliére intended the 
play to be a glorification of the loves of Louis XIV and Mme. de 
Montespan has been shown to be highly improbable, merely as a ques- 
tion of dates. But the whole tone of the play, and in particular Sosie’s 
final comment,‘ put the matter beyond dispute.” 

As for Michaud, I have not seen his concluding study, but 
his skepticism in this matter may be deduced from his comment on 
Bazin’s attempt to draw biographical evidence from Sosie’s speech in 
the first scene, about serving the great: “Qu’est-ce d’ailleurs qu’une 
allusion si obscure qu’elle échappe aux contemporains et soit devinée 
seulement cent soixante-neuf ans aprés avoir été risquée?’””> 

But if the Moliéristes have left the question here, as a chose jugée, 
the historians have contented themselves less easily. There were other 
observers at Louis XIV’s court who wrote letters and kept journals 
besides the Grande Mademoiselle, and students of the lives of M. and 
Mme de Montespan have found evidence that long before the court 
paused at Compiégne in July, 1667, there were plenty of straws to 
show the well-informed which way the wind was blowing. Lemoine 
and Lichtenberger in their book, De Valliére d Montespan,’ draw on 


1 Life of Molitre (New York, 1905), p. 448. 

2 Moliére, II (Paris, 1908), 120. 

3 Moliére (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 192-93. 

‘III, x, 397, 39 ff. References are to the Oxford text; act, scene, page, and lines are 
noted. 

5 La Jeunesse de Moliére (Paris, 1922), p. 19. 

* This book, which was published by Firmin Didot in Paris, bears no date, but since 
it was reviewed in the Revue critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature for December 28, 1902, it 
must have been new not longer than a year or two, probably, back of that. It has not been 
used by Trollope, Rigal, Abel Lefranc, Faguet, or Tilley, although their studies were all 
published after it was in print. Yet it was respectfully reviewed by Félix Brun (Revue 
critique [1902], No. 52, p. 514), who praised in it ‘‘un talent d’exposition dont le seul in- 
convénient est de trop dissimuler sous un vernis trés littéraire une abondante et solide 
documentation.” 
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three such sources—the letters of the Duc d’Enghien to his friend 
Marie Gonzaga, queen of Poland; the letters and journals of Mme de 
Chatrier, a vivid court gossip; and the reports of the English am- 
bassador, all of them to be found among the manuscripts in the 
archives of Chantilly, or among British state papers. 

From these sources it appears! that at the beginning of 1664 the 
King asked the Duc d’Enghien to create six new posts of Jadies-in- 
waiting to the Queen, to be always of her entourage, and that the 
Due d’Enghien wrote his friend that the choice lay among eight, 
‘‘mais je crois que la Reine serait bien aise qu’il n’y en edit point dont 
il pit étre amoureux.”” The Duc de Grammont refused to permit his 
daughter-in-law (to her great mortification) to accept one of these 
coveted positions, which would suggest that they were felt to carry 
a certain possible significance. Mme de Montespan was appointed. 

By the middle of 1666, Mme de Montespan was notably of the 
inner circle, and in its foremost rank; fétes were given in her honor, 
and she was one of those with whom the King kept up a versified 
correspondence. 

On November 5 of the same year, fourteen months before the first 
performance of Amphitryon, the Duc d’Enghien wrote to the Queen 
of Poland: 

On veut dire 4 la cour que le Roi songe un peu 4 Madame de Montespan, 
et, pour dire la vérité, elle le mériterait bien, car on ne peut avoir plus d’esprit 
ni plus de beauté qu’elle en a.? 

It was in May, 1667, that the court departed for Flanders, and 
the fact that Mlle de la Valliére was not of the party was conspicuous, 
and did not escape comment. On May 14, she was made duchess, with 
the gift of Vaujours, and her daughter was legitimized, and thereupon, 
wrote Mme de Chatrier: 

Tout le monde tient 4 méchant augure pour Madame de la Valliére 
qu’elle ne suit point la cour, et ce que le roi avait fait faire devant que de 
partir; il semble que ce soit la récompense de ses services.* 

Then on July 30, 1667, the matter was so evident that the English 


ambassador commented upon it in his reports to his chief: 
Madame de Montespan est la beauté du jour en ce voyage de Flandre, et 
donne de grandes craintes 4 la dame délaissée en ces quartiers et qui connaftra 
1L. and L., op. cit., pp. 153-54. 3 Ibid., p. 179. 


2 Op. cit., p. 167. 
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bientét les tortures ordinaires de la jalousie ... les rois ne sont pas plus con- 
stants que Jes autres hommes.! 


So, recurring to the query of Mesnard: 

S’imaginerait-on que ... La Thorilliere et La Grange, lorsque, pendant le 
siége de Lille, ils arrivérent porteurs de son placet, eussent été mis au courant 
des secrets tout nouveaux de la cour? 


I think we may be very certain that they would. And indeed, human 
nature being what it is, if we remember the peculiar excited curiosity 
with which average people always watch the development of a per- 
sonal relationship—even when one of the parties is not a king and 
the other a great lady, and even when there is no moral impediment— 
it is fair to conclude that there had been plenty of gossip and con- 
jecture for a long time before Compiégne, and that when these ap- 
peared to receive confirmation, as Mlle de Montpensier says they did 
there, rumor would have been busy and swift and widespread im- 
mediately. 

Despois and Mesnard felt, when they showed that M. de Montes- 
pan’s resentment did not express itself until late in that year which 
began with the first representation of Amphitryon, that they were 
making an end of Roederer, who had set the two events in the reverse 
order; but Lemoine and Lichtenberger insist that there is an im- 
mediate connection between the two, none the less. They bring a great 
deal of evidence, especially from the letters of Louvois,? to show that 
the King kept M. de Montespan at a great distance from Paris, in the 
Roussillon, through the early spring and summer of 1667, and showed 
him unusual favors and indulgences there, but explicitly forbade his 
return to Paris until midwinter. By that time, these authors imagine, 
the King believed he had bought M. de Montespan off sufficiently 
well, and no longer needed to fear his resentment. And at this point 
they make a nonchalant reference to Amphitryon, as if it were above 
question that the play bore a direct, and an official, relation to M. de 
Montespan’s situation: “On ne se contenta pas de permettre 4 M. 
de Montespan de revenir 4 Paris. On lui fit une surprise: on lui 
joua Amphitryon.’”* 


1 St. Albans to Arlington, State Papers, France, cited ibid., p. 189. 
2 Op. cit., chap. viii, pp. 222 ff. 
3 Ibid., p. 243. 
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And they believe it was the King’s failure to live up to the promises 
made by Jupiter to Amphitryon in the last scene of the play which 
caused his violent outburst in the following autumn. 

Certainly Mme de Caylus! and the Princess Palatine? both say that 
his irritation arose, not from his wrongs, but from his not being well- 
enough paid, although neither one of them, of course, makes any 
allusion to Amphitryon. 

The absence of all contemporary allusion, indeed, to a connection 
between Amphitryon and the Montespan affair is a weighty argument 
against it, which there is nothing to offset. Even if contemporary 
journals and letters held to the better part of valor, it would seem as 
if later writers, such as Saint-Simon and the Princess Palatine, would 
have repeated any current gossip of the elder generation in this matter. 
La Fontaine is indeed quoted* as having referred to the Duc du Maine, 
in 1679, as le fils de Jupiter; but this may have been no general allusion 
but merely a witticism original with La Fontaine, and in comparing 
le rot soleil to the monarch of Olympus, it may not necessarily have 
involved the Amphitryon story at all. 

The Despois-Mesnard arguments, then, on which all Moliéristes 
have rather uncritically depended until now, are both seen to be 
worthless. There really was time for Moliére to have heard of an affair, 
news of which the knowing had doubtless been waiting for; and the 
tardiness of M. de Montespan’s righteous indignation does not prevent 
a connection between the play and the facts of his situation. 

But does the failure of their arguments to demolish the possibility 
of a connection thereby establish one? By no means, of course; yet 
it hardly seems reasonable to suppose that from the beginning to the 
end of his writing Amphitryon the thought of a parallel should never 
have crossed the quick and witty Gallic mind of its author. Here we 
must remain of the original opinion of Roederer: 


Qu’il n’y ait pas trouvé quelque rapport avec ce qui se passait 4 la cour, 
qu’il n’ait pas vu, pas soupgonné que la situation du Marquis de Montespan 
efit quelque rapport avec celle d’Amphitryon, celle de Louis XIV avec celle 
de Jupiter, ... c’est ce qu’il est difficile de croire. 


1 Ibid., p. 227. 
2 Ibid., p. 253; Recueil Brunet, II, 292. 
+P. Clément, Madame de Montespan et Louis XIV (Paris, 1868), p. 15. 
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Nor could it have escaped the King, of whom the Duc d’Enghien 
_ wrote to Queen Marie: “Le roi est aussi pénétrant que I’on le peut 
étre.””! 

Certainly the historians, Lemoine and Lichtenberger, have no 
hesitation in admitting almost as a certainty the possibility that an 
allusion was intended, or in believing that it had the royal sanction. 

Jusqu’A quel point Amphitryon fit comme Bérénice, comme Esther, 
comme Athalie, une piéce écrite sur commande, peut étre discuté. Ce serait 
pousser les analogies un peu loin que de vouloir trop rigoureusement identi- 
fier Louis XTV avec le séducteur Jupiter, Mme de Montespan avec Aleméne, 
Amphitryon avec le marquis de Montespan, et Louvois avec Mercure, qui 
se montre si accomodant lorsque Amphitryon entre dans les vues de son 
maitre, mais le rosse ainsi que Sosie s’il se permet de régimber. ... Ii n’est pas 
douteux, en revanche, que Louis XIV ait approuvé le sujet de la piéce, et 
toléré ou méme inspiré telles des allusions qui y sont semées. ... Composée 
a4 l’insu de son maftre, sa piéce efit été la plus sanglante des satires.” 


Moliére wrote Amphitryon, then, in his quality of courtier, in order 
to excuse the monarch’s careless morals and paint him in a flattering 
light. 

The critics who have opposed this idea most vigorously have been 
moved first of all by a wish to defend Moliére’s dignity of character; 
they have assumed that to accept this theory was to confess a dislike 
of Moliére, and that one who admired and loved Moliére could not 
accept it. But is it entirely clear that Moliére, in the play of Amphi- 
tryon, does paint a flattering portrait of Jupiter, or that he does ex- 
onerate him? To examine this question is the central purpose of this 
study. 

The idea that Amphitryon could have been a satire on the King, 
instead of an adroit and clever bit of flattery, has scarcely ever been 
entertained for longer than it takes to dismiss it. The probabilities are 
too heavy against it. There was too much at stake just then, with the 
fate of Tartuffe hanging in the balance, for Moliére to risk offending 
his sovereign. ‘“Jamais,’”’ say the historians, Lemoine and Lichten- 
berger:! ‘“Jamais, 4 la fin de l’année 1667, le poéte n’eft osé traiter 
pareil sujet sans l’approbation royale ... jamais Condé, le plus attentif 
des courtisans, n’en efit accepté la dédicace.’””* 


1L, and L., op. cit., p. 159. 2 Ibid., p. 243. 3 Ibid., p. 244. 
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On the other hand, he had reason, on the very score of Tartuffe, 
to be irritated against all authority; and the fact that he had recently 
been seriously ill (in the early summer of 1667), and that he was now 
forty-five years old—a much more advanced age then, apparently, 
than now—together with his personal unhappiness, may all have con- 
tributed to make him rather indifferent as to his future success or 
acceptability, and have induced a mood of irony, at least, which was 
not disposed to consider any human situation to be outside its reach. 

It is in any case certainly true, as Trollope seems to have been 
the only one of Moliére’s biographers to note, that the elements of 
satire in the play are really more numerous than the elements of flat- 
tery. 

I do not see the strong flattery of Louis XIV that apparently some French 
writers have found in the verses of this comedy. Sosie’s lament on the un- 
grateful labour of men who work for princes, in the first scene of the play, 
certainly cannot have had the appearance of flattery. It seems to me that 
satire is more evident in the comedy, not of a personal kind against the king, 
but against current habits of thought. Flattery in a bad sense was not in 
Moliére’s nature; his disposition was too sceptical, too unhappy, and too 
honest.! 

But the example he instances, “Sosie’s lament on the ungrateful 
labour of men who work for princes,” is not a good one, because it is 
to be found also in Mlautus’ Amphitruo, and in Rotrou’s imitation of 
it, both of which Moliére evidently had under his eyes while he wrote. 

It is worth while, however, to examine all the lines of the play in 
which, on Roederer’s hypothesis, Moliére could by any possibility 
have been flattering the King, or in which, on Trollope’s he could 
possibly have been indulging in satire, at the expense either of the 
King or of the courtiers. Or, at any rate, in irony; satire is too heavy 
a word, perhaps, for the mood of Amphitryon. 

LINES WHICH MIGHT BE INTERPRETED AS FLATTERY 
OR EXCUSE 
1. Prologue, page 374, lines 80 ff.: 
Mer. 


Dans quelque rang qu’il soit des mortels regardé, 
Je le tiendrois fort misérable 
S’il ne quittait jamais sa mine redoutable, 
Et qu’au fafte des cieux il fit toujours guindé. 
Il west point, &@ mon gré, de plus sotte méthode 
Que @étre emprisonné toujours dans sa grandeur. 
1 Op. cit., p. 448. 
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2. Lines 90 ff.: 
Mer. 


Et pour entrer dans tout ce qui lui plaft 
Il sort tout 4 fait de lui-méme. 
Et ce n’est plus alors Jupiter qui paraft. 
3. Line 106: 
Mer. 
Ce Dieu sait ce qu’il fait aussi bien 1A qu’ailleurs. 
4. III, x, 396, 9 ff.: 
Jup. 
Un partage avec Jupiter 
N’a rien du tout qui déshonore, 
Et sans doute il ne peut étre que glorieux 
De se voir le rival du souverain des Dieux. ... 


LINES WHICH MIGHT BE INTERPRETED AS IRONICAL 


5. Prologue, page 373, lines 12 ff.: 
La N. 
Sied-il bien 4 des Dicux de dire qu’ils sont las? 
Mer. 
Les Dieux sont-ils de fer? 
La N. 


Non; mais il faut sans cesse 
Garder le décorum de la divinité. ; 


6. Page 374, lines 53 ff.: 
Mer. 

Ses pratiques, je crois, ne vous sont pas nouvelles: 
Bien souvent pour la terre il néglige les cieux; 
Et vous n’ignorez pas que ce maitre des Dieux 
Aime @ s’humaniser pour les beautés mortelles, 

Et sait cent tours ingénieux 

Pour mettre 4 bout les plus cruelles. 


7. Page 374, lines 126 ff.: 
Mer. 


Un tel emploi n’est bassesse 
Que chez les petites gens. 
Lorsque dans un haut rang on a l’heur de parofitre, 
Tout ce qu’on fait est toujours bel et bon; 
Et suivant ce qu’on peut étre, 
Les choses changent de nom. 


= 2205 
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8. I, i, 375, 14 ff.: 
Sos. 
Notre sort est beaucoup plus rude 
Chez les grands que chez les petits. 
Ils veulent que pour eux tout soit, dans la nature, 
Obligé de s’immoler. 
Jour et nuit, gréle, vent, péril, chaleur, froidure, 
Dés qu’ils parlent, il faut voler. 
Vingt ans d’assidu service 
N’en obtiennent rien pour nous; 
Le moindre petit caprice 
Nous attire leur courroux. 
Cependant notre insensée 
S’acharne au vain honneur de demeurer prés d’eux, 
Et s’y veut contenter de la fausse pensée 
Qu’ont tous les autres gens que nous sommes heureux. 
Vers la retraite en vain la raison nous appelle; 
En vain notre dépit quelquefois y consent; 
Leur vue a sur notre zéle 
Un ascendant trop puissant, 
Et la moindre faveur d’un coup d’ceil caressant 
Nous rengage de plus belle. 


9. II, i, 382, 21 ff.: 
Sos. 
Parlerai-je, Monsieur, selon ma conscience, 
Ou comme auprés des grands on le voit usité? 


10. Page 382, line 33: 
Sos. 
Monsieur, vous n’avez rien qu’d dire, 
Je mentirai, si vous voulez. 


11. Page 383, lines 151 ff.: 


Tous les discours sont des sottises, 
Partant d’un homme sans éclat; 
Ce serait paroles exquises 

Si c’était un grand qui parlat. 


It is evident that the ironical speeches are the more numerous. 
The next thing to note is whether there are any of these which are not 
to be found in Plautus or Rotrou, and a comparative examination of 
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the three plays shows that most of both groups are original with 
Moliére. The only ones which have a prototype in the two source 
plays are 4 and 6, and 8 through the line, “Dés qu’ils parlent, etc.”’; 
the rest of that significant speech is all Moliére. 

But aside from such minute questions, involving lines and word- 
ings, which atmosphere is it that pervades the play as a whole, that 
of satire or that of flattery? Where are Moliére’s sympathies, with 
Jupiter or with Amphitryon? Faguet has no doubt in the world that 
they are with Jupiter, and that is his chief reason for saying: “‘La 
piéce, qui du reste est un chef-d’ceuvre, est proprement infame ... 
Le Seigneur Jupiter est le dernier des dréles, et il est presénté par 
Moliére comme charmant et comme le personnage le plus sympathique 
du monde.” 

This may be quite true, and yet Moliére’s own sympathies not be 
necessarily involved in Jupiter’s favor. I do not believe they were. 
Moliére’s sympathies were not with the lover but with the husband, 
and there are three things which prove it. 

1. Though Jupiter is successful in his deceit, he is not successful 
as a lover. He has only triumphed by a trick, and he never wins 
Aleméne’s love. She loves only her husband, Amphitryon, through- 
out, and Jupiter remains under no delusion in the matter. All his sub- 
tlety of analysis, all his précieux distinctions between the husband 
and the lover which have called down accusations of immorality from 
his critics, are but his confession that he has failed to touch her heart; 
and they are the more significant because there is nothing of the kind 
in Plautus or Rotrou. Moliére leaves him in a situation not a little 
ignominious for the sovereign of the gods: 


Et c’est moi, dans cette aventure, 
Qui, tout dieu que je suis, dois étre le jaloux. 
Aleméne est tout 4 toi, quelque soin qu’on emploie. 
Et ce doit & tes feux étre un objet bien doux 
De voir que pour lui plaire il n’est point d’autre voie 
Que de paroitre son époux.? 


It seems as if these lines alone were enough to refute the idea, shared 
by Lemoine and Lichtenberger, that Amphitryon was written under 
Louis’ sanction if not to his order. 


1E. Faguet, En lisant Moliére (Paris, 1914), p. 161. 
2 III, x, 396, 14 ff. 
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2. Moliére justifies Amphitryon’s jealousy—and all jealousy which 
has its roots in love, not pride—in a passage so different! from all the 
many allusions to jealousy in the other plays as by itself to sustain 
the statement that he sympathizes with Amphitryon. Roederer ends 
his famous locus criticus with a sneer: “[Moliére] avait enfin cela de 
particulier que, amant malheureux, mari trompé, il était poéte sans 
pitié pour les victimes d’un désordre qui faisait son tourment”’; but 
nothing could be more untrue of this play, for, whatever may or may 
not have been his private reasons for understanding the situation so 
well, certainly this speech of Aleméne is almost heart-rending in its 
profound understanding of that torture of a noble mind: 

La jalousie a des impressions 
Dont bien souvent la force nous entraine; 
Et l’Ame la plus sage, en ces occasions, 
Sans doute avec assez de peine, 
Répond de ses emotions; 
L’emportement d’un cceur qui peut s’étre abusé 
A de quoi ramener une Ame qu’il offense; 
Et dans l’amour qui lui donne naissance 
Il trouve au moins, malgré toute sa violence, 
Des raisons pour étre excusé; 
De semblables transports contre un ressentiment 
Pour défense toujours ont ce qui les fait naftre, 
Et l’on donne grace aisément 
A ce dont on n’est pas le maftre.? 


3. Amphitryon’s acceptance of his situation is characterized by 
none of the ignoble fatuity and complaisance which was to be found 
in Moliére’s chief sources. As Rigal noted: “Au dénouement, au lieu 
de s’incliner devant Jupiter, il se tait.’”’* Only one of the dramatists 
who had treated this theme previous to Moliére had left Amphitryon 
wordless at the end, and that was Camoens,‘ whose play Moliére may 
have read; it may have been among the “over 300 comedies in Spanish 
and Italian” which Soulié mentions as making part of Moliére’s 
library. 

But Moliére is not content with Amphitryon’s silence; he makes 
him express himself with a bitter frankness that is not to be found in 


1I hope to make this distinction the subject of a subsequent study. 


211, vi, 389, 57 ff. 3 Loc. cit. 
‘“Os Amphitrioes,” 1585, in Luis de Camoes, Obras, IV (Lisbon, 1865), 259. 
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any one of the possible sources. As Tilley remarks:! ‘In two solilo- 
quies by Amphitryon a tragic note makes itself heard, the bitter cry 
of a husband who believes he has suffered dishonour’’; but even Tilley, 
the only one who has commented on this aspect, fails to mention that 
one of these is Amphitryon’s last speech, of any account, in the whole 
play. He remains mute in the closing scene, although Jupiter’s com- 
placent speech from the clouds is addressed to him. But Amphitryon 
has nothing to say; he has already expressed himself, once for all, to 
his personal friends, in scene vii, and except for a few trifling require- 
ments of the action, he never says another word. His real sentiments 
are here: 
Ah! sur le fait dont il s’agit, 
L’erreur simple devient un crime véritable, 
Et, sans consentement, l’innocence y périt. 
De semblables erreurs, quelque jour qu’on leur donne, 
Touchent des endroits délicats, 
Et la raison bien souvent les pardonne, 
Que l’honneur et l’amour ne les pardonnent pas.? 


In Rotrou’s version, Amphitryon, so far from expressing himself 
thus, or even remaining silent, is the one, and not Jupiter, who ex- 
plains that after all (as Moliére words it), ‘un partage avec Jupiter 
n’a rien du tout qui déshonore,”’ and says, in a language of appeased 
and even dazzled gratification (V, v)* 

Je plaindrais mon honneur d’un affront glorieux, 
D’avoir eu pour rival le monarque des dieux! 

Mon couche est partagé, Aleméne est infidéle: 
Mais l’affront en est doux, et la honte en est belle; 
L’outrage est obligeant; le rang du suborneur 
Avecque mon injure acorde mon honneur. 


And in V, vi, he says more to the same effect: 
Aleméne, par un sort 4 tout autre contraire, 
Peut entre ses honneurs conter un adultére; 
Son crime la reléve, il accroft son renom, 
Et d’un objet mortel fait un autre Junon, 


while his captain agrees with him: 
Pour vous dire en deux mots, et vous féliciter, 
Vous partagez les biens avecque Jupiter. 
1 Op: cit., p. 193. 2 III, vii, 395, 10 ff. 
* Rotrou, Thédtre choisi (Paris: Garnier, n.d.), p. 143. 
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In Plautus, likewise, it is Amphitryon who makes the speech out of 
which Rotrou developed the three just quoted, but which Moliére as- 
signs to Jupiter himself: “‘Pol me haud paenitet Si licet boni dimidium 
mihi dividere cum Jove.’ Besides, the whole idea involved in these 
speeches of Plautus’ and Rotrou’s Amphitryon, or in the partage avec 
Jupiter lines of Moliére’s Jupiter, have been satirized beforehand in 
Moliére’s play, by Mercury, as if to anticipate and discount it with 
ridicule: 

Et les coups de baton d’un Dieu 

Font honneur & qui les endure.” 


The last words of the play, moreover, Sosie’s comment on the 
situation, express not acceptance, and much less gratified vanity, but 
only a resignation that cannot help itself (“Dés qu’ils parlent, il faut 
voler!”’). This speech is to be found, though in a far less highly de- 
veloped form, in Rotrou: 

Sosie, seul 
Cet honneur, ce me semble, est un triste avantage: 
On appelle cela lui sucrer le breuvage. 
Pour moi j’ai, de nature, un front capricieux 
Qui ne peut rien souffrir, et lui vint-il des cieux. 
Mais j’ai trop, pour mon bien, partagé l’aventure; 
Quelque dieu bien malin avait pris ma figure. 
Si le bois nous manquait, les dieux en ont en soin; 
Ils nous en ont chargés, et plus que de besoin.® 
Moliére’s Sosie delivers himself, still more ironically, as follows: 
Messieurs, voulez-vous bien suivre mon sentiment? 
Ne vous embarquez nullement 
Dans ces douceurs congratulantes: 
C’est un mauvais embarquement, 
Et d’une et d’autre part, pour un tel compliment, 
Les phrases sont embarrassantes. 
Le grand Dieu Jupiter nous fait beaucoup d’honneur, 
Et sa bonté sans doute est pour nous sans seconde; 
Il nous promet l’infaillible bonheur 
D’une fortune en mille biens féconde, 
Et chez nous il doit naftre un fils d’un trés-grand eceur: 
Tout cela va le mieux du monde; 
Mais enfin coupons au discours, 
Et que chacun chez soi doucement se retire. 
Sur telles affaires, toujours 
Le meilleur est de ne rien dire.‘ 


1 Amphitruo, V, i, 72-73, in Plauti, Comoediae (Leipsic, 1902), p. 59. 
2 Amphitryon, III, ix, 396, 9-10. 4 Op. cit., p. 145. ‘III, x, 397, 39 to end. 
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There remains one point to make. It is, indeed, not exactly a 
point, but rather a coincidence that is worth remarking. Amphitryon 
was the very first play to be staged after the embargo was laid, August 
6, upon Tartuffe, which had been played on August 5 under the title of 
L’Imposteur; and it is presumably through La Grange and La Thoril- 
lire, who presented Moliére’s petition in the matter to the King in 
Flanders on August 8, and in consequence of this very visit, that, on 
the hypothesis of a connection between them, he would have learned 
the state of affairs and written the play. It is, then, interesting that 
at a moment when the word imposteur must have been weighted with 
significance for him, Moliére should have written a play in which he 
had frequent occasion to use it. The words imposteur and imposture, 
together, occur twelve times in this short three-act play. Of course 
the words are essential to the story, and Rotrou had used them nine 
times in his version. But in Les Sosies they are distributed over five 
acts, and only once are there as many as three in one act; whereas in 
Amphitryon they occur eight times in the last act alone. Imposteur, 
imposture—with a slight emphasizing by the actors, the words would 
ring through that act like a refrain. The total absence of contemporary 
comment is, to be sure, of deep significance, and must be taken into ac- 
count. But it must also be taken into account that these words were 
not at the surface of Moliére’s usual vocabulary. Moreover, Moliére 
(as Rotrou does not) makes Jupiter apply the word to himself: 
“Regarde, Amphitryon, quel est ton imposteur.’! And this is the last 
time the word is spoken. If there is anything at all in this coinci- 
dence, it would indicate an irritated susceptibility at that moment, in 
Moliére, which would have not left him in a mood to flatter. 

Two points hitherto at issue in this question I venture to believe 
settled by this discussion: first, that, as far as dates go, a connection 
between the play Amphitryon and the Montespan affair is not im- 
possible, or even improbable; and second, that Amphitryon cannot be 
considered a piece of special pleading for the King, because the au- 
thor’s sympathy is not really with Jupiter. There remain two other 
questions: whether Moliére, on the one hand, could ever have been 
so reckless as to risk on the Paris stage a critical representation of le roi 
soleil;? and whether, on the other, he could have written the play with- 

2 — best forget that he had said of himself in 1663: “Il disoit que rien ne lui 


donnoit du déplaisir comme d’étre accusé de regarder quelqu’un dans les portraits qu’il 
fait." (L’ Impromptu de Versailles, Sc. iv, 197, 21 ff.) 
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out ever once thinking of Mme de Montespan. Both propositions 
seem impossible. But, if the play cannot be conceived as a fiattering 
brief for the King, and if we find it hard to dismiss the apparent con- 
nection as entirely accidental, must we then revert to another im- 
possibility—the one which Lemoine and Lichtenberger suggest as the 
reductio ad absurdum—that the play must be “la plus sanglante des 
satires’’? 

This would be going much too far. Moliére certainly could, not 
have ventured to satirize his sovereign, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose he ever wanted to. But he is certainly doing something with the 
Amphitryon myth besides merely reproducing it and laughing at it. 
His interest in the story seems to be chiefly psychological, and he uses 
this least moral, most scabreuz, of his plays, to convey some ideas 
that he takes very seriously. He says in it the profoundest things he 
has to say about jealousy, and, notwithstanding all le seigneur 
Jupiter’s preciosity, the most romantic things he has to say about 
love. Amphitryon is Moliére’s only love story, the only one of his plays 
in which personal emotion is in any sense the essential subject. It is 
the only play in which he puts the emotions above le bon sens; it is not 
at all in the key of his usual balanced good sense, for example, to say: 

Vous ne concevez point qu’un cceur bien amoureux 
Sur cent petits égards s’attache avec étude, 
Et se fait une inquiétude 
De la maniére d’étre heureux,! 
yet nothing could be truer of the complicated and contradictory feel- 
ings of a lover. Neither Amphitryon nor Jupiter is reasonable; for 
each, his wounded feelings are more vital to him than the obvious ad- 
vantages of an actual situation. And Aleméne is the only Moliére hero- 
ine who was ever really in love.? 

It must, then, have been the emotional possibilities in it that at- 
tracted Moliére to the re-working of a story which previous drama- 
tists had all treated more superficially. And among these possibili- 
ties, the most interesting to Moliére evidently lay in the situation of 


11, iii, 380, 56-59. 

? Moliére shows that he knows she is above all things a woman in love, by the words 
(spoken by Mercury) with which he introduces her at her first appearance: ‘‘]l’amoureuse 
Alceméne” (I, ii, 1269, 279). 
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Jupiter.! Whatever may have led Moliére to pick up this old subject 
just at this time, the central theme of it for him was evidently this 
question of reciprocation in love, of the emptiness of mere rights with- 
out it. He objectified this question in the person of Jupiter, at a mo- 
ment when the Montespan affair must have been somewhere in the 
background of his thoughts while he wrote. Moreover, Mme de Mon- 
tespan was the first married mistress of the King, with a husband 
whose position in society was as conspicuous as Amphitryon’s, and 
Amphitryon is Moliére’s only play in which an adultery is consum- 
mated and not merely threatened. Might it not be, then, that Moliére, 
without venturing, or wishing to venture, upon actual satire, did in- 
fuse an element of irony into his handling of a theme which had its 
prototype at court, yet did it so slyly and delicately that he thought it 
would escape the notice of the public, and even the “penetrating” 
eye of the King? Lemoine and Lichtenberger? thought he deliberately 
covered the intention of flattery which they see in it: 

En maint endroit la fantaisie de l’écrivain s’y est donné libre carriére; 
bien plus, volontairement peut-étre, afin de ne pas donner I’éveil trop vive- 
ment a la malignité du public non initiée, Moliére n’a pas épargné des dévelop- 
pements capables de la dérouter. 

May he not have used the same devices to cover an ironical intent? 

If he did, then they were certainly successful, since they evidently 
deceived all his contemporaries, and have thrown all his critics off 
the track to this day! Such a success as that must put us on our 
guard. But shall we then conclude with Moland that it was all pure 


coincidence? 
Rutu SHEPARD PHELPS 
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1 This had been pointed out before by Alfred Kerr (Die Welt im Drama, III [1917], 
337): “‘Die dritte Wirkung, die Moliére aus der Fabel schligt, ist mir die wertvollste. 
Jupiter leidet unter der Erkenntnis, dass Alkmene ihm zwar jeden Reiz gewiihrt; dass sie 
dabei eines Andren gedacht. Er leidet unter der Erkenntnis, dass er sie besatz—und 
nicht besatz. Hier liegt (im Keim) die Trauer, die Zergliederung, die Griibelei, das 
Selbstmistrauen des erotischen Mannes, wie beim Hebbel, bei Bourget, bei Schnitzler, bei 
d’Annunzio. Jupiter ist auf dem Weg, der schmerzvoligriiblerische Liebesmensch zu 
werden."’ I am indebted to Professor Nitze for this reference. 


2 Op. cit., Dp. 243. 
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C’est Zola qui, le premier, attira |’attention des lettrés sur cette 
publication—moitié journal, moitié revue—qui parut du 10 juillet 
1856 au mois de mai 1857. Son article, bien que sympathique, ne met 
guére en évidence tout ce qu’il y a d’intéressant et d’original dans la 
campagne de Duranty et de ses jeunes collaborateurs. 

Leur audace l’amuse, leur humeur belliqueuse !e grise, mais il ne 
les prend pas au sérieux. Il leur fait méme des reproches qu’ils ne 
méritent pas. 

Depuis lors, d’autres critiques, et en particulier M. Martino,! ont 
étudié “Réalisme,’”’ sans pourtant—je le crois du moins—en épuiser 
Vintérét. 

Duranty écrivait en 1876: 

La haute littérature d’art contemporaine est réaliste en affectant les 
formes et les procédés les plus variés. Celui qui écrit ces lignes a contribué 4 
déterminer ce mouvement dont il a été l’un des premiers 4 donner la nette 
formule esthétique il y a prés de 20 ans.” 

Il s’illusionne peut-étre au sujet de la clarté de ses théories, mais 
il est certain qu’il fut un des principaux ouvriers du réalisme, qu’il 
contribua autant et plus que tout autre a l’élaboration de la doctrine 
de “la sincérité dans l’art,” et qu’a ce titre le Journal ov il a exposé ses 
idées mérite de retenir notre attention. 


Pour comprendre toute l’importance de cé petit Journal, il y a 
quelques vérités générales qu’il ne faut pas perdre de vue, et que je 
crois devoir rappeler ici. Tout d’abord, on sait que le réalisme, comme 
doctrine, s’est élaboré en dehors des grandes ceuvres littéraires de ce 
temps-la. Sans doute, il est dans l’air, et nous retrouvons des traces de 
son influence jusque dans les romans de G. Sand. Mais si les roman- 
ciers célébres de |’époque sont réalistes, aucun ne l’est de la méme 
fagon,’ ou, si l’on veut, ce qu’il y a de vraiment original dans leurs 


1Cf. Le roman réaliste, Hachette, 1913. 


2 Cf. La Nouvelle peinture, p. 12. 

3 Aussi appelle-t-on le réalisme de Flaubert: ‘‘le réalisme de l’art pour I'art’’; le 
réalisme des Goncourt: ‘‘le réalisme impressionniste’’; Brunetiére appelle le réalisme de 
Daudet: ‘‘le réalisme sentimental” (Rev. des deux mondes [I* avril 1875], p. 703). 
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ouvrages n’est déja plus du réalisme. Et surtout, loin de se proclamer 
partisans de la doctrine, loin de travailler 4 la développer, a l’enrichir, 
jusqu’en 1860, et méme plus tard, ils ont considéré l’appellation de 
réaliste comme une injure: “‘Inconnu la veille,”’ écrit Maxime du Camp 
& propos du procés de Madame Bovary, ‘Flaubert était proclamé chef 
d’école, de l’école réaliste. Le mot le blessa et dans son for intérieur il 
ne jamais admis, etc.’’ 

Champfleury lui-méme, proteste parfois contre ce vocable qu’on a 
accolé 4 son nom: “je n’aime pas les écoles ... je n’aime pas les dog- 
mes,”’ écrit-il,? “il m’est impossible de me parquer dans la petite église 
du réalisme, dussé-je en étre le dieu ... je ne reconnais que la sin- 
cérité dans l’art.”” En d’autres occasions, cependant, il parle et il 
agit d’une fagon différente. Et nous savons qu’il fut, en réalité, un des 
chefs du mouvement: “Vers 1850,” écrit Schanne, “se forma sur la 
rive gauche un groupe de littérateurs et d’artistes levant le drapeau 
d’une nouvelle école qui tentait de succéder a celle du bon sens et du 
romantisme. La passion qu’ils professaient pour la vérité, entendez la 
vérité crue, leur valut le nom tout indiqué de réalistes. ...”” Aprés 
avoir dit qu’il “fut de la secte” il ajoute: “Nous avions des chefs 
gradés sans qu’ils s’en doutassent et qui étaient tout bonnement les 
plus éloquents 4 faire valoir nos théories par le mérite de leurs ceuvres. 
Un de ceux-la fut Champfleury, trés brave de sa plume et qui guer- 
royait vigoureusement dans les petits et les grands journaux.”* De 
fait, cette école fut la seule qui existét 4 cette époque. On la désigne 
ordinairement sous le nom d’école de “la sincérité dans l’art.” C’est 
la, pour ainsi parler, le réalisme officiel, celui auquel on s’attaque, le 
seul qui ait tenté de se constituer en systéme. Malheureusement, 
méme au sein de ce groupe, l’unité parfaite de doctrine fut loin d’exis- 
ter. On s’entendait sur certains principes comme nous verrons; mais, 
si l’on y regarde de trés prés, il y a presque autant de réalismes que 
de réalistes. Et la raison, c’est que ni Courbet qui publia le premier 
manifeste de l’école, ni Champfleury, ni Max Buchon, ni méme 
Duranty, ne réussirent 4 formuler leurs théovies d’une fagon précise. 


1 Cf. Maupassant, Etude sur Flaubert (6d. Conard), XXIX, 98. 

2 Rev. des deux mondes (juin 1882), p. 791. Nous savons aussi par sa correspondance 
que l’accusation méme d’étre partisan d'une é6cole quelconque et d'abdiquer sa person- 
nalité l’exaspérait. 

Of. Le Réalisme, Préf., p. 3. Paris, 1857. 

4 Souvenirs de Schaunard, pp. 286-87. 
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Ils entrevoient confusément ‘quelque chose de nouveau,” mais ils 
sont incapables de l’exprimer d’une fagon claire et intelligible pour 
tous. Duranty, en particulier, se rend bien compte de l’obscurité de 
ses propres idées, et il en fait tout simplement l’aveu 4 Soulas qui lui 
demandait une définition du réalisme. Il écrit: 

Je me suis trouvé tout 4 coup, en fondant ce Journal, aux prises avec des 
idées qui étaient en moi bien plutét encore a l’état de sentiments que d’idées 
.. Vous savez que pour préparer une construction on creuse, on bouleverse, 
et que rien ne ressemble plus 4 des débris que les matériaux nouveaux au 
moment oi ils sont épars. Toutefois, en vous faisant cette concession, je suis 
certain d’avoir dit quelque chose. 


En effet, ces jeunes gens disent quelque chose, et méme quelque chose 
d’original. Sans doute ils s’inspirent des théories de leurs prédéces- 
seurs, ils les complétent pourtant, ils les précisent, et surtout ils ne 
cherchent pas, comme Champfleury, a définir leur réalisme 4 eux; ce 
qu’ils essaient d’élaborer c’est une définition du réalisme en lui-méme. 
En somme, on peut affirmer sans exagération que ce petit Journal 
représente, entre 1850 et 1860, l’effort le plus considérable qui ait été 
fait pour prendre conscience de l’idéal esthétique dont |’évolution 
aboutira plus tard au naturalisme d’abord, puis au symbolisme. 

Il renferme des théories générales sur l’art, et quelques théories 
sur le roman et sur le théatre. 


Pour la plupart des critiques du temps, le réalisme ne fut que “la 
peinture aussi exacte que possible des milieux populaires.”” Un des 
premiers articles du programme réaliste était, en effet, d’admettre le 
peuple dans le roman; puis, admettant le peuple, il fallait logiquement 
admettre tout ce qui est du peuple, 4 savoir: la vulgarité, et méme la 
grossiéreté. 

Depuis Mme de Staél surtout, on avait dit et redit sur tous les 
tons que la littérature est l’expression de la société. Or 1848 étant le 
triomphe de la démocratie, le peuple avait naturellement son droit 
d’entrée dans les lettres.! Toutefois, si les romanciers réalistes—je 
parle de ceux qui appartiennent 4 l’école de la sincérité dans |’art— 


1 On comprend aussi que l’Empire se soit opposé au réalisme comme & un adversaire, 
et qu'il l’ait confondu avec la révolution et le socialisme. Les Goncourt eux-mémes ont 
écrit dans leur Journal: “Sans qu’on s’en doute cet avénement de la Bohéme c’est la domi- 


nation du socialisme en littérature’’ [1856], p. 124). 
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se bornent, dans leurs ceuvres, 4 l’observation des basses classes, en 
théorie, ils admettent la peinture de toutes les classes de la société. 

Max Buchon vient de publier une brochure sur le réalisme. Du- 
ranty en rend compte dans son Journal (numéro du 15 décembre 
1856). Il trouve remarquables quelques-unes de ses théories, et il le 
félicite, mais “je crois,” ajoute-t-il, “que l’impression générale a 
propos de sa conclusion sera celle-ci: le réalisme, c’est faire de la 
littérature pour le peuple. C’en est une des applications importantes 
et intelligentes, mais comme on n’accorde d’attention aux idées qu’en 
raison de l’espace qu’elles occupent sur le papier, on penserait que 
c’est 1A sa principale préoccupation. Tout cela laisse encore assez de 
choses a dire,’”’ conclut-il. 

Plus loin H. Thulié, non plus incidemment, mais ex professo, 
résume le sentiment du groupe 4 ce sujet. II dit: 

Le réalisme est partout, 4 la ville comme & la campagne, au salon, comme 
& l’écurie, ... Pas plus les idéalistes que les autres ne peuvent imposer un 
sujet A l’écrivain, il prend pour héros le type qu’il a vu, qu’il comprend et 4 
quelque classe qu’appartienne ce type, il est bon s’il est bien rendu. Il n’y a 
pas de haut et de bas en littérature, il y a des hommes [méme numéro du 


Journal). 
Et dans le numéro du 15 février 1857, il revient sur ce sujet: 


On accuse le réalisme d’étre exclusif, de ne vouloir que des études de 
paysans et de bourgeois. Cette accusation a été dictée par la bétise et la 
mauvaise foi. M. Champfleury n’est pas le réalisme, c’est un réaliste. Il fait 
des paysans et des bourgeois parce qu’il connait parfaitement ce monde, 
parce qu’il l’a longuement étudié. I] ne veut pas parler de ce qu’il ne connait 
pas.! 

J’ai insisté sur ce point parce que méme Zola accuse le réalisme de 
Duranty d’étre “exclusivement bourgeois.” “Je ne vois nulle part,” 
dit-il, “qu’ils conseillent d’appliquer la méthode naturaliste 4 tous les 
personnages, princes ou bergers, grandes dames ou gardeuses de 
vaches.’” 

La vérité est tout autre. Seulement, il faut l’avouer, leurs efforts 
sont concentrés ailleurs, dans la défense d’un autre principe qui, ‘ui, 
est 4 la base de leur esthétique, la caractérise, et explique 4 la fois ce 


1 Champfieury répéte la méme chose (Réalisme, Préf., p. 10). 
2 Le roman expérimental, p. 308. 
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qu’il y a de positif et ce qu’il y a de négatif dans leur systéme. A 
ce principe, que la plupart des critiques passent 4 peu prés sous silence, 
on ne saurait, selon moi, accorder trop d’importance. 


““Avez-vous remarqué,” écrivait Flaubert 4 G. Sand, “comme il y 
a dans |’air quelquefois des courants d’idées communes?” Vers 1850, 
il y avait dans l’air deux grands courants d’idées communes: ]’un 
venait de la révolution de 1848—c’était le mouvement démocratique 
ci-dessus mentionné; l’autre partait de plus haut et venait de plus 
loin—c’était le mouvement positiviste qui remonte en France au 18° 
siécle, et qui aboutit vers 1840 au positivisme de Comte. 

Apparemment, ‘“Réalisme n’a guére de prétentions philosophi- 
ques.? Comme il est dit dans un passage de Schiller reproduit dans 
le numéro du 15 mars 1857, “il ne faut pas attacher 4 ces dénomina- 
tions,—réaliste et idéaliste—ni en bien ni en mal, le sens qu’on y 
attache en métaphysique.”’ Cependant, je le répéte, le positivisme est 
dans I’air, et il exerce sur le réalisme la méme influence que le scientisme 
de Taine exercera plus tard sur le naturalisme. 

“Si l’individu,” écrit Michelet, “peut échapper 4 la logique des 
principes, celle-ci domine le développement des systémes et |’évolu- 
tion des croyances de la foule.”* Ainsi, de méme que les positivistes, 
au lieu de chercher |’explication du monde et de ses origines dans des 
causes surnaturelles, ou rationnelles mais abstraites, ne veulent s’ap- 
puyer que sur des faits diment observés, de la méme maniére, les 
réalistes, au lieu de partir, comme le faisaient les classiques, d’une 
conception abstraite du Beau qui leur servait 4 la fois de modéle et de 
critére, ne veulent que reproduire la réalité extérieure qui est pour 
eux exemplaire et régle du travail artistique. 

En outre, de méme que le probléme de la connaissance n’existe pas 
pour les positivistes, que pour eux “‘tout se réduit 4 des objets et 4 des 


1 Corr., III, 481. 

2? Nous savons cependant que dans la brochure de Max Buchon, citée plus haut, la 
questiun suivante était posée: ‘‘A quelle tendance philosophique de notre 6époque corres- 
pond dans les arts le réalisme?’’ Malheureusement je n'ai pu mettre la main sur cette 
publication tirée 4 300 exemplaires seulement et aujourd'hui presque introuvable. Je n'ai 
lu que le compte-rendu qu’en donne Duranty, et je n'ai rien pu y déméler d’intéressant. 

En outre, Jules Assézat, dans le numéro du 15 mars 1857, étudie le romantisme non 
comme doctrine littéraire, mais comme doctrine philosophique. 


3% Agnosticisme contemporain, Introd., p. 10. 
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rapports d’objets ot le sujet méme vient s’absorber,’”! ainsi, les réalistes 
préchent la soumission 4 la réalité extérieure sans s’inquiéter si cette 
réalité existe ou non comme nous |’appréhendons.? 

Plus briévement, le positivisme, c’est la substitution du fait a 
l’idée a priori, et le réalisme, c’est aussi la substitution du beau con- 
cret au beau abstrait tel que congu par les classiques. C’est l’empi- 
risme en littérature, comme le positivisme, c’est l’empirisme en phi- 
losophie. L’idéal artistique n’est plus en nous, il est en dehors de 
nous. Les étres et les choses ne sont plus une simple matiére, comme le 
marbre sur lequel l’artiste travaille, ils sont l’exemplaire méme qu’il 
s’agit de reproduire. C’est le commencement d’une littérature nou- 
velle, ou du moins c’est une esthétique dont les principes sont nou- 
veaux. Et c’est ce qui explique cette envie de “faire place nette,’’ de 
tout démolir pour tout reconstruire, qui fait sourire Zola!® 

Ils admettent, oui, qu’il y a eu du réalisme avant eux—ils citent 
Homére, Plutarque, Shakespeare, Moliére, Marivaux, Diderot, 
Goethe, Stendhal, Balzac, etc.—mais ils sentent bien que jamais 
auparavant on n’en a eu une conscience aussi nette.‘ Ils se rendent 
compte pareillement de l’originalité du principe qui sert de fondement 
a leurs théories. Sans cela comment expliquer leur insistance a 
l’exposer et 4 le défendre? Ouvrez le Journal, presqu’a chaque page, 
vous le trouverez exprimé sous une forme ou sous une autre. 

Ainsi, dés le premier article qui peut étre considéré comme une 
espéce de programme, voici ce que dit Duranty (il s’agit de peinture) : 

L’éducation du public se fait trop dans les musées, encore moins par la 
nature que |’éducation des peintres. Quant 4 comparer les peintures avec la 
nature, il faut un amour du vrai que peu de gens possédent ... la plupart du 
temps on juge limitation sans avoir compris et étudié le modéle; il est bien 
plus sir de demander longuement & la nature le secret de ses aspects, et lors- 
qu’on y a été initié, de voir si les peintures en approchent; mais voir les pein- 
tures avant d’avoir compris la nature, c’est se fausser le jugement. ... Quant 


1 Fouillée, Le mouvement positiviste, Appendice, p. 362. 

2 Ce n'est que beaucoup plus tard, avec A. France, que la question sera transportée 
sur ce terrain; cf. La vie littéraire, I, 343. 

+ Das le Ie numéro on ne parle rien moins que de ‘‘braler le Louvre,” et de faire ‘‘une 

loi qui interdirait toute poésie sous peine de mort.’’ C’étaient 14 des procédés plutét som- 
maires. 
«“Parbleu, je sais comme vous,"’ répond Duranty 4 Soulas, ‘que la vérité existait, 
mais de méme qu'avant le 18¢ sidcle, 6poque plus particulitrement philosophique, il y a eu 
des philosophes, de méme, quoiqu’il y ait eu des réalistes avant nous, cette 6poque-ci est 
particuliirement réaliste"’ (numéro du 15 mars 1857). 
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& la foule son gofit est franchement fantastique. ... Pour la foule, et je joins 
4 la foule la plupart des amateurs dont le jugement a eu les musées pour 
serre-chaude, la réalité est fausse, le conventionnel est vrai. 

Et 1a-dessus il s’écrie: ““Donner 4 étudier Raphaél 4 un homme du 
19° siécle! Qui est-ce done qui fait des contes de Boccace et des 
Jérusalem délivrée ?”’ 

Au fond, ce sont les littérateurs et les versificateurs qui ont gité les 
artistes ... par leur insistance 4 soutenir le genre noble ... et 4 s’écrier qu’il 
fallait poétiser, idéaliser ... c’est 4 dire ne jamais souffrir la nature. ... Les 
versificateurs ont l’esprit de travers ... ce sont des malades, des maniaques, 
... ce sont eux qui sont parvenus 4 persuader 4 nos peintres, gens crédules, 
de ne jamais produire que des visions: visions grecques, visions romaines, 
visions du moyen Age, etc. ... L’artiste a fait ce qu’il a vu, faites ce que vous 
voyez. 

Schanne nous rapporte qu’étant un jour dans I’atelier de Courbet, 
le jeune Dehaisne vint trés timidement lui présenter un dessin sur 
lequel il implorait ses conseils: “‘Qu’est-ce que vous m’apportez 1a?” — 
demanda Courbet au visiteur. 

—Maitre, c’est une téte de Christ.— 

—Tiens! le Christ, vous l’avez done connu?— 

—Non, mais c’est une étude ... que je ...— 

—Vous ne pourriez pas plutét me faire le portrait de 

votre papa?— 

‘Tout le réaliste est 14,” ajoute Schanne.' On pourrait dire: Tout le 
réalisme est 14, Et, remarquez-le bien, ce que Courbet conseille au 
jeune peintre ce n’est pas de substituer un sujet d’étude vulgaire— 
son “‘papa”—a un sujet d’étude élevé—le “Christ’’—-; il lui suggére de 
s’en tenir aux hommes et aux choses de son temps, parce qu’ “on ne 
peut rendre exactement que ce que l’on voit’’ (H. Thulié). C’est, du 
reste, ce que répéte Duranty en téte du deuxiéme numéro du Journal, 
lorsqu’'il résume ses Uoctrines pour “ceux qui ne comprennent jamais”: 
“Le réalisme,’’ écrit-il ,“proscrit "historique dans la peinture, dans le 
roman et dans le théAtre, afin qu’il ne s’y trouve aucun mensonge, et 
que l’artiste ne puisse pas emprunter son intelligence aux autres.” 

Ce souci de la sincérité, ou mieux de la vérité, est poussé trés loin. 
Non seulement I’écrivain ne doit pas fausser la réalité, et “ne doit 
rien déformer, mais il doit conserver 4 chaque chose son exacte pro- 


portion.” 


1 Cf. op. cit., p. 292, 
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Est-ce a dire qu’il faille copier servilement, sans aucun choix, tout 
ce qui s’offre aux regards? La réponse directe 4 cette question on la 
trouve dans “‘Réalisme,” au deuxiéme numéro, lorsque Duranty ré- 
sume la brochure de Max Buchon dont il a été parlé plus haut: 
“L’homme n’étant pas machine,” y lit-on, “ne peut rendre les objets 
machinalement. Le romancier choisii, groupe, distribue; le daguer- 
réotype se donne-t-il tant de peine? ... La reproduction de la nature 
par l’homme ne sera jamais une reproduction, ni une imitation, ce sera 
toujours une interprétation.’”! 

L’artiste choisit ; cette vérité ne peut étre mise en doute; mais quel 
sera l’objet de son choix? II devra, dit Duranty, “représenter le cété 
social de "homme ... reproduire les choses qui touchent 4 la vie du 
grand nombre, “i se passent souvent dans Il’ordre des instincts, des 
désirs, des passions” (deuxiéme numéro du Journal).? 

“Un spectacle,” dit-il encore plus loin, “doit étre représenté com- 
plet,” c’est-A-dire, “doit étre rattaché 4 l’ensemble social.’’* ‘Les re- 
productions 4 la H. Monnier, isolées, fragmentaires, doivent étre 
rejetées de l’art et du réalisme.’”* 

H. Thulié, dans son étude sur le roman, précise ces doctrines de 
Duranty. Comme lui, il recommande “d’étudier non seulement 
homme, mais son état social”; puis, il ajoute: 

Dans toute classe il est un certain nombre d’individus qui rendent com- 
plétement |’esprit de toute la classe. Il arrive au moins observateur de dire: 
“cet homme est le type du bourgeois, de l’homme du monde, de |’épicier, du 
notaire, du bottier, ete. On ne dit cela que parce que l’individu en question 
résume les allures, les idées, les préjugés des différents bottiers, épiciers, etc., 

1Ce passage, cité par Max Buchon, et reproduit dans le Journal de Duranty, se 
trouve dans Le Réalisme de Champfleury, p. 94. Lorsque les Goncourt, dans Charles 
Demailly, font dire & Pommageot (Champfileury) que “‘le g6nie est une mémoire sténo- 
graphique,” il semble bien qu'ils trahissent sa pensée. 

2 Ceci est d6j& plus explicite. Dans le 1« numéro, il paraissait s’en tenir simplement 


aux “choses qui se passent souvent."’ On lui fit aussitét l’objection: ‘‘Mais il y en a de 
toutes sortes, tous les soirs, par exemple, on met son bonnet de coton pour dormir.” 

* Voir aussi ce qu'il dit dans la Nouvelle peinture, p. 31. 

‘ Notons de nouveau que cette préoccupation du ‘‘c6té social’ est due probablement 
& l'influence du positivisme. Ce dernier, comme le dit encore Fouilée, ‘‘est essentiellement 
une interprétation de l'univers au moyen des résultats acquis par la science en vue de 
réorganiser la société."’ De li, deux synthéses poursuivies par le positivisme: la premiare, 
que Comte appelait la ‘‘synthése objective,’’ est la systématisation des lois qui régissent 
les objets connaissables; la seconde, que Comte appelait ‘‘subjective,’’ est une nouvelle 
systématisation des lois de la nature en vue de la société.” 

Cette fagon de considérer les choses en fonction de la société est commune & Comte et 
aux rédacteurs de Réalisme."’ 
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qu’on avait vus précédemment. L’observateur doit découvrir ces caractéres 
typiques, les étudier et. les décrire; en décrivant un homme on en décrit dix 
mille. Le reste n’en est que le reflet, ce sont des caractéres secondaires qui, 
dans le roman comme dans la vie, doivent rester au second plan. 

Cette opinion de Thulié, Duranty la partage-t-il? 

Un passage que nous lisons dans la Caractéristique des ceuvres de 
Champfleury nous en ferait douter.! Mais, quoiqu’il en soit, que I’ar- 
tiste compose lui-méme les caractéres de ses romans, en réunissant les 
traits épars dans chacun des individus d’une classe; ou qu’il cherche le 
type en qui tous ces traits se trouvent actuellement réunis, il est cer- 
tain que dans un cas comme dans I’autre il doit choisir, et que son 
choix doit se porter non pas sur l’homme en tant qu’individu, mais 
sur l’homme en tant que membre de la société. 

Maintenant si l’artiste choisit, quel est l’idéal esthétique qui pré- 
side 4 son choix? En d’autres termes, quelle est leur théorie sur le 
Beau? Musset avait écrit: 

Rien n’est beau que le vrai, dit un vers respecté, 

Et moi je lui réponds, sans crainte d’un blasphéme: 

Rien n’est vrai que le beau, rien n’est_ vrai sans beauté. 
J. Sanders établit, au contraire, que le vrai doit étre 4 la base de toute 
esthétique raisonnable et sensée,? et que le beau, l’agréable sont des 
qualités inférieures au vrai et 4 lutile. “Je crois,” dit-il, “que 
Vheure oi la raison seule doit servir 4 juger des choses a sonné, et 
que par suite le vrai et l’utile sont devenus les seules fins du travail 
humain.”’ Un peu plus loin cependant, il fait quelques concessions 
“4 ceux qui tiennent 4 trouver une chose belle pour leur satisfaction 
personnelle.” “Je ne nie pas la notion du beau,” dit-il, “je ne fais 
que changer sa place; au lieu de le chercher dans une idée vague, sans 
consistance et surtout inappréciable.* tout le monde, je le trouve 
dans un portrait fidéle du grand modéle que I’artiste a devant les 
yeux, qu’il peut sentir, rendre, et faire comprendre a tous [deuxiéme 


numéro du Journal].’’ 

1 “Le romancier,”’ y est-il dit, “a besoin de mille individualités de méme classe pour 
extraire cette figure typique qui est le but de son art. Chacune d’elles lui fournit un trait 
saillant et, par la réunion de ces traits saillants, il obtient une physionomie accentuée 
vivement, en relief, qui est l’expression de toute une classe d’étres, la résume et la fait 
ressortir.”’ 

2 H. Thulié écrit aussi: ‘‘L’unique base de la littérature est la vérité.”’ 

3 Guizot disait dans le méme temps: “La créature vivante, cette couvre de Dieu, 
quand elle se montre sous ses traits divins, est plus belle que toutes les créations humaines; 
et de tous les poétes Dieu est le plus grand” (Rev. des deux mondes [janvier-mars 1855], 
p. 881). 
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Dans des articles qu’un américain—John Wegsters—envoie au 
Journal, et qui sont traduits par Duranty, cette supériorité de la 
nature sur les conceptions des artistes est longuement défendue. 

Duranty se moque a son tour des prétendues créations des poétes: 

O habile le premier qui inventa ce raisonnement: ceci n’est pas conforme 
& la vérité, done ceci n’est pas une copie, c’est une création ... embellir la 
nature! Quoi de plus doucement séduisant! Un homme peindra bleu un arbre 
vert, il n’aura pas copié, il aura interprété, il aura embelli la nature, et les 
simples qui se récrieront devant ce bleu étrange seront des imbéciles sans 
compréhension, sans idéal. 

Bref, la nature est a la fois le modéle et l’idéal de l’artiste. Evidem- 
ment, il resterait 4 se demander en quoi cet idéal esthétique du réa- 
lisme différe du ‘‘Beau’’ tel que congu par certains classiques, ou par 
les philosophes. Car, méme s’il y a soumission 4 |’objet, par le fait 
que I’artiste choisit, ce choix doit étre dirigé, sinon par des principes 
abstraits, du moins par une faculté de discernement qui serait le godt, 
par exemple; mais les réalistes ont ignoré, ou ont dédaigné ces sub- 
tilités. 

D’aprés eux, cependant, le travail artistique n’est pas purement 
objectif. Duranty demande 4 I’écrivain le vrai, “mais surtout le 
sentiment, l’observation intelligente qui voit une émotion dans un 
spectacle de quelque ordre qu’il soit, bas ou noble, selon la conven- 
tion [deuxiéme numéro du Journal].’! Dans la brochure de Max 
Buchon déja citée, nous retrouvons la méme idée: 

Si l’on veut émouvoir le peuple, le constituer en public, il faut rejeter de 
sa littérature les idées, pour se borner aux sentiments purs, seuls mis en action 
dans la vie réelle. ... Pour étre compris par le peuple, il faut se faire peuple. 
Il est compétent en littérature; il l’est bien en politique et en religion.” 

Zola s’est étonné que “Réalisme’”’ ait critiqué si sévérement 
Madame Bovary, ce roman qui est aujourd’hui considéré comme un 
des chefs-d’ceuvre de l’école. Il ne faut pas chercher ailleurs que 
dans cette théorie la raison de cette sévérité et méme de cette in- 
justice. “Réalisme”’ dit: 

Ce roman est un de ceux qui rappellent le dessin linéaire, tant il est fait 
au compas, avec minutie; calculé, travaillé, tout & angles droits et, en défini- 


1 Nous lisons aussi dans Proud’hon, Du principe de l'art, p. 21: “La o2 manque l’Ame, 
la sensibilité, il n'y a point d'art, il n'y a que du métier.” 

* Duranty va plus loin: “‘C’est le public qui est juge définitif de la valeur des senti- 
ments 6tudiés dans une oeuvre, parce que la foule est tout aussi accessible & la pitié, au 
malheur, & la colére, etc., que l’écrivain qui s’adresse & elle.” 
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tive, sec et aride. ... Il n’y a ni émotion ni sentiment, ni vie dans ce roman, 
mais une grande force d’arithmétique qui a supputé et rassemblé ce qu’il peut 
y avoir de gestes, de pas ou d’accidents de terrain, dans des personnages, 
des événements et des pays donnés. ... Le style a des allures inégales, comme 
chez tout homme qui écrit artistement, sans sentir: tantét des pastiches, 
tantét du lyrisme, rien de personnel. Je le répéte; toujours description ma- 
térielle, et jamais impression. 
Ces défauts “enlévent tout intérét” au roman. “Trop d’étude,”’ con- 
clut l’article, “‘ne remplace pas la spontanéité qui vient du sentiment.’ 
Balzac lui-méme est accusé de remplacer trop souvent par des 
torrents de mots la sensibilité qui lui manque. Dans le numéro du 15 
janvier, une comparaison que Thulié établit entre lui et Champfleury, 
jette une certaine lumiére sur cet aspect important de la doctrine 
réaliste. Le passage vaut la peine d’étre cité: 


Rien de plus dissemblable, de plus opposé que ces deux talents; non 
seulement comme pensée, mais encore comme maniére de sentir et de rendre. 
Balzac est un enthousiaste, un exagérateur; le moindre fait, le moindre bon- 
homme lui font entrevoir des événements formidables, un homme plus grand 
que nature ... il aime les gens extravagants, il a donné dans beaucoup d’utopies, 
beaucoup de superstitions, il a peint plutét un monde qu’il a dans la téte que 
le monde réel. 


Au contraire, M. Champfleury est calme dans ses ceuvres, tout respire la 
sanité d’esprit, la tranquillité de l’intelligence; il met son bonheur a décrire 
les scénes de la vie domestique ... pas de tirade, pas de philosophie, il a les 
théories en horreur; il met tout son ceur dans ses euvres,' il s’attache A ses 
héros, il les aime le plus souvent, ... M. Champfleury est le peintre des senti- 
ments délicats, des romans intimes: c’est le plus sincére des écrivains d’au- 
jourd’hui? 

La sincérité dans l’art veut donc dire probité, reproduction 
exacte de la réalité extérieure, mais elle signifie aussi, émction, 
attendrissement en face d’un spectacle, et effort de l’artiste pour faire 
passer dans son ceuvre les sentiments qu’il éprouve.* 


1C’est moi qui souligne. 

2 Voir la définition donnée par Troubat du réalisme de Champfleury (Souvenirs sur 
Champfleury (conférence faite, le 23 novembre 1905, & l’ Association polytechnique], p. 16). 

* Voici ce qu’écrivait Champfleury & Max Buchon & propos d’une nouvelle qu'il 
venait de publier dans la Revue de Paris en 1854: ‘‘Vous parlez, mon cher Buchon, du 
manque de tableau extérieur dans Madame D’ Aigrizelles. Vous frémiriez, car j’arrive & 
nier la description de l'individu, du costume, de la figure et du paysage comme inutile & 
une bonne ceuvre. Mon sentiment est qu’on leur a donné aujourd’hui une trop grande 
importance, et qu'il est plus facile de décrire des objets que des sentiments’’ (ibid., p. 5). 
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Enfin il y a un dernier aspect du réalisme, surnommé par les 
critiques l’aspect ‘‘didactique.”’ L’artiste, selon Duranty, doit se pro- 
poser “un but philosophique, pratique, utile et non un but divertis- 
sant.”’ Faut-il attacher beaucoup d’importance 4 ces préoccupations 
morales? Je ne le crois pas. Elles occupent peu de place, d’ailleurs, 
dans le Journal,' et il se peut qu’elles soient tout simplement, une 
concession aux idées régnantes.? Le mot “moral” eétait alors dans 
toutes les bouches. ‘‘Vous n’avez pas l’idée du point od nous en 
sommes,” écrivait Flaubert. “L’hypocrisie vertueuse surtout n’a 
pas de limites; on est d’une honnéteté qui ne se trouve que chez les 
filous.’’* 

Le réalisme étant considéré comme une doctrine révolutionnaire 
et matérialiste, on essaie de la rendre ainsi plus acceptable, de la 
“relever.’’* Ces tendances moralisatrices seules pouvaient faire planer 
comme un souffle spirituel sur cette matiére. 


Chez Flaubert la forme est la fin du travail artistique, mais Du- 
ranty enseigne que “le style n’est qu’un instrument et non un but.” 
Ses jeunes collaborateurs ont, comme lui, horreur des “mots ron- 
flants,’”’ des ‘‘mots 4 la rose.” 

Le style n’étant que l’exacte expression du vrai, ses seules qualités 
n’étant que la propriété des termes et la clarté, c’est d’ailleurs que le 
“‘vrai’’ doit recevoir tout sa “‘splendeur.’”® 


Ces théories générales sur l’art, ils les ont appliquées au théatre et 
au roman, les deux seuls genres littéraires qu’ils admettent. L’étude 
publiée sur le roman est la plus remarquable. Elle comprend quatre 
articles signés par H. Thulié: un sur “les caractéres,”’ un sur “l’action,”’ 


‘Et Champfieury semble différer d’opinion sur ce point: ‘‘Malheur aux artistes,"’ 
dit-il, ‘‘qui veulent enseigner par leurs ceuvres, ou s'associer aux actes d'un gouvernement 
quelconque” (Btude sur Courbet, p. 236). 

Peut-6tre aussi qu’elles doivent étre attribuées l’influence de Proud'hon, com- 
patriote de Courbet, qui venait parfois 4 la Brasserie. On sait qu'il définissait l'art: 
“une représentation idéaliste de la nature et de nous-mémes, en vue du perfectionnement 
physique et moral de notre espéce.” 

?Cf. Corr., III, 232. 

¢Cf. deuxi®me numéro du Journal, article de Duranty déja cité. 

§ Nous savons par Thulié qu'a cette 6poque il y avait différentes écoles qui, au sujet 
du style, ‘‘se déchiraient’’ et ‘‘se méprisaient’’; il nomme : ‘‘les harmonistes, les coloristes, 
les cabrioleurs, les académiques,"’ et il ajoute que ces écoles, 4 leur tour, se subdivisaient 4 
Vinfini. Voir l'article sur ‘‘le style’’ (dernier numéro du Journal, avril-mai 1857). 
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un sur “la description,” et un dernier sur “le style.”” Nous avons déja 
vu ce qu’il y a de plus intéressant au sujet du style et des caractéres. 

A propos de Il’action, qu’il définit “les grands rapports entre les 
caractéres,”’ il fait une remarque trés juste et qui explique l’absence 
d’intrigues compliquées dans le roman réaliste. II dit: 

La complication, l’imbroglio, n’est utile qu’avec des personnages fictifs, 
extraordinaires, qu’on ne peut soutenir que par des moyens extraordinaires. 
L’action est dépendante des caractéres, et n’est faite que pour expliquer ces 
caractéres. ... Quand on met trop d’imagination dans un livre, il est bien 
rare qu’il y ait des caractéres, et s’il y en a, on les trouve en contradiction 
perpétuelle avec l’action. ... L’action [conclut-il] qui s’effacera perpétuelle- 
ment devant les exigences du caractére, dont les scénes se déroulent avec la 
plus grande simplicité, sera la meilleure, parce qu’elle sera la plus naturelle, 
la plus vraie, la plus réaliste. 


Quant 4 la description: 

Les uns en abusent, les autres la négligent: les uns et les autres ont tort. 
Dans le roman la description du paysage, des intérieurs, des hommes, est 
utile et méme indispensable. Le pays a une influence réelle sur les gens. ... 
En décrivant un intérieur on raconte souvent la vie privée d’un individu ou 
d’une famille. Le choix des meubles, des couleurs, les mille petits riens qui 
trainent partout, sont des traitres qui racontent les tendances, les mes- 
quincries, les vices secrets. 

La description la plus importante est celle de homme: “La physio- 
nomie est en rapport avec le caractére. Les passions, les habitudes 
impriment leur cachet sur le visage.” 

Beaucoup d’auteurs sont tombés dans I’excés de la description; ils ne 
laissent pas passer une ride, n’oublient pas un bouton et détaillent la toilette 
comme le ferait un journal de modes; ces auteurs n’entendent rien au portrait, 
ils noient les indications nécessaires, les traits saillants, dans un déluge de 
détails inutiles. ... En portrait, comme en tout, il faut étre sincére [conclut-il], 
il faut décrire ce qu’on voit et comme on voit, mais il faut voir.! 


Les théories d’Assézat sur le théatre sont moins intéressantes, et 
elles occupent aussi moins d’espace dans le Journal. On peut les ré- 
sumer en quelques lignes. 

Dans toute piéce de thédtre deux choses importent: “la vérité de 
la fable,’ et “T’illusion de l’action.”” “La perfection d’un spectacle,” 
enseigne-t-il en s’inspirant de Diderot (Bijoux indiscrets), “‘consiste 


1 Donc l’abus de la description est un des défauts de Madame Bovary, mais ce n’en 
est pas le plus grand, comme semble le faire entendre M. Martino (op. cit., p. 93). 
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dans limitation si exacte d’une action, que le spectateur trompé . 
sans interruption, s’imagine assister 4 l’action méme.” II ne s’agit 
pas de “faire passer la rue sur la scéne et de prier les passants d’y 
raconter leurs petites affaires”; mais, d’autre part, “ne forcez pas un 
homme 4 vous raconter son histoire, il vous tromperait.”’ Au théatre, 
comme ailleurs, il faut étre sincére. 


La sincérité, je le répéte, voila le principe qui est 4 la base de 
toutes leurs théories; le principe qui nous explique en méme temps 
leurs antipathies, et les campagnes violentes, injustes parfois, qu’ils 
ont menées contre les poétes en géneral et contre le romantisme. 

Ainsi, pourquoi en veulent-ils 4 la poésie? Parce qu’elle déforme 
les objets: 

La poésie est essentiellement déformatrice. Elle consiste 4 changer ce 
qui est, A le mettre A l’envers, 4 gonfler ce qui est mince, 4 amoindrir ce qui 
est gros. ... La peinture a du moins quelque pudeur de sincérité, la poésie est 
toute fausseté [article de Jules Assézat, I** numéro]. ... Les poétes sont des 
ennemis publics ... qui attaquent sans cesse le sentiment du vrai et du juste 
pour mettre 4 sa place l’amour de l’ampoulé, du maniéré et du niais [ibid.]. 
On va jusqu’A se demander: “A quoi sert donc Charenton?” V. 
Hugo lui-méme n’est pas épargné.' “Otez-lui 30 gros adjectifs,” 
écrit Duranty, “toute sa poésie s’affaisse comme un plafond auquel 
on enléve ses étais. Depuis 1830 il n’a pas fait un pas: c’est le méme 
mannequin promené parmi nous avec les modes anciennes, ou plutét 
le vieil acteur jouant toujours ses réles de jeunesse.” Ce qu’il lui 
reproche surtout c’est d’étre un “comédien de poésie,”’ “un esprit 
masqué ow rien n’est sincére pas méme la vanité.”’ ‘Les femmes il ne 
les aime pas, les enfants il ne les comprend pas, la nature il ne la sent 
pas,” et ce qu’ils pensent de V. Hugo, ils le pensent aussi de tous les 
romantiques. 

Le romantisme, en général, est une immense prétention ... une irruption 


des mauvais cétés de l’esprit frangais: l’affectation, la sécheresse, le bavardage, 


1 Dans les Souvenirs de Schaunard, p. 276, on lit que Murger, aprés avoir entendu 
Duranty réciter, & la brasserie des Martyrs, son article sur Hugo lui asséna ce ‘‘coup de 
massue”’: ‘‘Savez-vous l'effet que vous me faites? Celui d'un chien qui léve la patte contre 
Notre-Dame.” On ne parle qu’une fois de Murger dans ‘“‘Realism.’’ On le compare aux 
huitres o2 l'on trouve quelquefois des perles. Ceci nous montre que les collaborateurs de 
Duranty formaient un petit groupe & part, en marge de la Bohéme. Duranty se vante, du 
reste, d'étre un réaliste ‘‘pas trop boueux,”’ c’est 4 dire d’appartenir & une classe supérieure 
aux “‘réalistes bohdmes.’’ Ils se rencontraient tout de méme, comme en témoigne Schanne 
(ibid., pp. 297, 298; voir aussi p. 275 et suiv.). 
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la puérilité, le maniéré. ... Il n’a révolutionné que la forme dans I’art, sans 
s’inquiéter de l’étoffe ... ¢’a été une révolution de tailleurs 4 qui le drap 
manquait et qui se sort évertués, trop longtemps ma foi! 4 nous faire de 
délicieux habits en papier, des patrons de gilets d’une élégance rare et des 
pantalons collants dont on n’a jamais pu voir que la doublure.! 


Les chroniqueurs enfin ne sont pas épargnés. Ces jeunes réalistes 
sont d’une telle “sincérité”’ qu’ils osent méme condamner |’esprit. 
Je ne parle pas de l’esprit facile, maniéré souvent et artificiel des 
petits journaux, cela va sans dire, mais ils vont jusqu’a mépriser 
lesprit tout court. 

“Beaucoup de gens m’ont déja reproché de manquer d’esprit,”’ dit 
Duranty, ‘‘c’est qu’il y a un esprit tout de convention dans lequel je 
ne voudrais pas tremper le bout de mon petit doigt ... mais en n’ayant 
pas cet esprit de dix mille autres on conserve un grand avantage; ce 
qu’on écrit est 4 soi et ne traine pas dans le commerce. ...”’ En lisant 
ces lignes on pense tout naturellement au conseil que lui donnait 
Champfleury en 1850: “Prends garde d’avoir de l’esprit,” écrivait ce 
dernier, “l’homme le plus lourd, quand il est convaincu, a facilement 
raison des gens d’esprit. Il est armé d’une massue, ses adversaires 
n’ont qu’un petit sifflet. Il te suffit d’énoncer sincérement ta pensée 


pour appeler l’attention.’” 

Les écoles littéraires prenaient facilement alors les allures d’une 
religion et dans la “petite église du réalisme” on ne riait guére. Par 
contre, certains de leurs articles ont dQ sdirement faire sourire.’ Ils 


ont poussé la sincérité jusque 1a. 


1 Bien d'autres divergences existaient entre le romantisme et le réalisme. D’aprés les 
Goncourt, par exemple—cf. leur Journal, II, 166—les romantiques aimaient Il’ erotique 
dans le temps et dans l’espace, tandis que les réalistes se bornaient 4 reproduire l’actuel 
dans le temps et dans l'espace. 

2 Cf. ‘‘Conseils & un jeune écrivain,’’ parus en téte de son livre: Grandes figures d’hier 
et d’aujourd hui. 

3 Il a 6te parlé plus haut d'un certain John Wegsters que Duranty nous dit étre améri- 
cain. La faute en est peut-étre au traducteur; peu de textes peuvent supporter une tra- 
duction, mais tels qu’ils ont paru dans le Journal, ses articles sont parfois trés amusants, a 
force d’étre “‘sincéres.’’ Dans le numéro du 15 mars 1857, nous lisons textuellement: 
**... Je vois ceci clairement écrit & la source de l’art: Voila l’étre ‘A deux pieds, sans plumes,’ ce 
roi de la création qui sous le nom de réaliste doit en devenir l’&tre le plus insulté, il est jeté 
ici, vous savez o0, sur ce trognon de pomme, comme les mécontents appellent la terre. Il 
est jeté par qui? pourquoi? Peu importe; mais le voila aussitét aux prises par les yeux, 
par les mains, par le nez, par l'oreille, par autre chose encore, avec la douleur et la jouis- 
sance résultant en méme temps de la lumiére, du mouvement, des sons, des odeurs, des 
formes, des propriétés spécifiques des objets. Et nez, main, ceil, oreille, savent si bien ce 
qu’ils percoivent qu'ils en profitent pour saisir, pétrir, retourner et modifier pour leur plus 
grand avantage toutes ces choses dont l’existence détermine la leur propre. ..."’ 

Ailleurs il s’enthousiasme pour la réalité et il va jusq’a dire que “voir autrement’’— 
c’est & dire ne pas admettre que tout ce qui est réel est beau—‘‘lui parait irréligieux, 
athée’’ (numéro du i5 janvier 1857). 
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Dans le ‘‘dernier petit discours’’ qui annonce la mort du Journal, 
Duranty nous dit, modestement, que ‘‘ce qu’il a fait a été plutét une 
ceuvre de bravoure.’’ Ceux qui connaissent les premiéres années du 
Second Empire admettront sans peine qu’ il fallait, en effet, non seule- 
ment du courage, mais encore de la témérité pour parler sur un ton 
aussi élevé, dans un moment ov “le mot d’ordre était silence.’ 

La campagne de Duranty fut ‘“‘une ceuvre de bravoure,”’ mais elle 
fut autre chose et ce Journal doit étre considéré comme un des docu- 
ments les plus importants pour l’histoire du “réalisme de la sincérité 
dans l'art.” Les théories qui y sont exposées ne sont pas toutes origi- 
nales. Quelques-unes, comme on |’a vu, sont empruntées 4 Champ- 
fleury, d’autres 4 Proud’hon; il y en a qui s’inspirent du positivisme; 
la plupart reflétent simplement les tendances de l’époque. Toutes, 
cependant, sont personnelles en ce sens qu’elles sont repensées, je 
dirais, et mieux comprises. Ce petit groupe de réalistes semblent 
voir plus clair et plus loin que les autres. Ils sont en faveur d’une 
littérature populaire faite de sentiments plutét que d’idées. Ils 
veulent que l'écrivain se propose un but moral et éducatif. Ce sont 
la des points importants de leur systéme. Mais le point essentiel, 
ce qu’ils préchent avec le plus d’ardeur, partout et sur tous les tons, 
c’est “‘l’étude d’aprés nature,” le travail de premiére main, ce que les 
Goncourt appelleront plus tard: “la vision directe de l’humanité.’” 
Il faut le reconnaitre, ce sont des jeunes gens et ils sont absolus sou- 
vent; ils manquent de cette largeur d’esprit qu’un homme intelligent 
acquiert avec l’age. Ainsi ils ont eu pour la forme un dédain trop 
marqué. Ils ont été injustes envers Flaubert. Ils l’ont condamné en 
vertu de divergences d’opinions qui n’étaient pas essentielles, qui 
n’auraient pas dd, en tout cas, les empécher de voir l’objectivité de ses 
procédés littéraires. Ils ont commis d’autres erreurs. Mais il faut leur 
pardonner beaucoup, parce qu'‘ils ont beaucoup compris. Ils ont 
compris ce qu’il y a d’essentiel dans le réalisme, ce qui de fait est commun 
a tous les réalistes, c’est-i-dire la soumission 4 l’objet, et ils ont livré 
au conventionnel, au livresque, 4 “l’imitation de l’imitation” une 
guerre acharnée. 


1 Maxime du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires; cf. Rev. des deux mondes (mars—avril 1882), 
p. 724; cf. aussi M. Martino, op. cit., pp. 94-107, et Troubat, conférence citée. 


2 Préfaces et manifestes littéraires, p. 13. 
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Lorsque plus tard le naturalisme parlera de “documents humains,” 
tentera d’utiliser l’observation pour des fins scientifiques, Champ- 
fleury restera 4 l’écart. Son “doux réalisme” s’effraiera de telles 
exagérations.! Duranty, au contraire, rallié tout de suite, se vantera, 
comme nous I|’avons vu, d’avoir été un des pionniers de la doctrine et 
“d’avoir contribué 4 déterminer ce mouvement” qui a laissé des 
traces si profondes dans la littérature frangaise, et qui, mieux que 
tout autre, caractérise le 19°™° sidcle, ce siécle de critique et de sci- 


ence positive. 
H. U. Forest 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


{N.B.—L’auteur de cet article renvoie 4 M. Martino et 4 Zola pour 
certains renseignements d’ordre positif qui sont supposés connus.] 


1 Cf. Troubat, conférence citée. 
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The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula. 
By W. J. Entwistie. London and Toronto: Dent & Sons, 1925. 


This book is a disconcerting mixture of good and bad, with the good 
strongly predominating. As a history of the romances of chivalry in the Iberi- 
an peninsula, previous to the period of active creation inaugurated by Mon- 
talvo’s version of the Amadis, it is an excellent supplement to Thomas’ Span- 
ish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry. Thomas focused his attention on the 
later period, so that for the translated romances we have continued to rely 
upon Menéndez y Pelayo’s excellent chapter in the Origenes de la novela. It is 
surprising that Mr. Entwistle has found so much that is new to add. His book 
is the most valuable comprehensive study of this special field. 

Mr. Entwistle has two main theses. First, he would credit the Plantage- 
nets with the introduction of the Arthurian material into Spain—notably Ele- 
anor, daughter of that Henry II to whom Geoffrey dedicated his history, and 
who married Alfonso VIII of Castile, in 1170.1 Despite the earliness of date 
this suggestion is plausible, though not susceptible of proof. It would be sur- 
prising if the entourage of this princess did not carry in their coffers manu- 
scripts of Crestien, then at the height of his achievement. Second, Mr. En- 
twistle attacks the old theory of Portuguese priority. Both verse and prose 
versions he thinks reached Portugal through Spain, emanating from the courts 
of Castile, and to a lesser extent from those of Aragon and Catalonia. Here 
the author is in the main correct. He brushes away as so much idle rhetoric 
the often repeated assertion that the sterner spirit of Castile cared only for 
epic slaughter, and that, by a division of labor, the amorous dalliance of the 
cycle de Bretagne was cultivated by the soft and sentimental Portuguese. Karl 
Pietsch plainly proved the contrary with regard to the Grail Fragments edited 
by him. But Entwistle carries his thesis too far. It becomes an intellectual 
bias which shapes many of his views. He sides, for instance, with the theory of 
Spanish authorship for the Amadis, a moot point of course, though the weight 
of evidence is on the side of Portugal. 

After his interesting introductory chapters, Entwistle enters upon a series 
of special studies on the individual romances, ending with a masterly review 
of the cultural influence exerted by them upon Spanish life of the Middle Ages. 
Everywhere one admires the author’s skill as a literary critic, the originality 
and brilliance of his style, the fulness of his bibliographical information, the 


1 Bonilla’s guess is that it came into Catalonia with the marriage of Ram6n Berenguer 
III to Dofia Dulce of Provence, in 1112. Las leyendas de Wagner en la literatura espafiola, 


Madrid, 1913, p. 33. 
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art with which he makes the facts of history illustrate literature. Having 
stated this with all sincerity, it remains to point out that Entwistle is not 
equally versed in philology and the technique of establishing manuscript re- 
lationships. 

Precisely because this book is so excellent, because it will be accepted as 
authoritative by many, because we have come to hold Mr. Entwistle’s scholar- 
ship in such high regard, it devolves upon me to break a lance with him in de- 
fense of my theory of an Italian origin for the Spanish Tristram romances. 
This theory Entwistle courteously but firmly attacks, and his views have 
found favor with his reviewer Mr. E. J. Gardner,' who is likely to repeat them 
in his forthcoming study of the Arthurian romances of Italy. It is the more 
necessary to do so as few readers of these books will thumb the files of old peri- 
odicals to resurrect my arguments on the other side.? 

Entwistle accepts without reservation the views of Bonilla y San Martin 
who had maintained a direct French source for TL, before forming acquaint- 
ance with V and the closely related Italian group. Subsequently he maintained 
that attitude. It is no disparagement to the scholarship of the late Sefior Bon- 
illa to state that he was a man of breadth, engaged in vast projects, and with 
little time and inclination for the meticulous niceties of textual criticism. Be- 
ing no éplucheur de textes, he often left such work to assistants. In the case of 
V, he wrote me in the year 1912 that he was being aided by Don Roque de 
Chabds. Bonilla never attempted a thorough collation of TL with V and the 
Italian versions. His knowledge of V was imperfect. Entwistle quotes him as 
saying that V parallels TL as far as line 20 of page 206 of his edition of 1912, 
an indication as precise as it is erroneous. I had stated that V ends at a point 
corresponding to page 252 of the same edition, a discrepancy of 46 pages or ap- 
proximately 16,000 words. V is therefore far longer than Bonilla knew. As for 
Entwistle, he candidly admits that he has no first-hand knowledge of V, and is 
unable to decide between the divergent claims of Bonilla and myself. This 
lack of knowledge does not prevent Entwistle from disputing my claim that V 
stands in closer relation to the Italian than to the French, nor from attempting 
to work out its probable filiation. When he says (p. 117), speaking of both 
Spanish versions: “In the language I can discern no trace” (of Italianisms), 
he is misleading. The unwary reader, not remembering the previous ad- 
mission of ignorance of V, expressed in the small type of a footnote, may think 
he speaks with authority; but with this previous confession in mind, one may 

1 Mod. Lang. Rev., XXI, 333-35. 

2 “The Italian Origin of the Spanish Prose Tristram Versions,"’ Rom. Rev., III, 194-222, 
and “The Spanish Prose Tristram Source Question,” Mod. Phil., XI, 259-65. Pio Rajna 
has accepted my views, Romania, XL, 544. The Spanish versions in question are El cuento 
de Tristan de Leonis, the so-called Vatican Tristram, referred to as V. This I shall publish 
without further delay. Second, El libro del esforcado cauallero Don Tristan de Leonis y de sus 
grandes fechos en armas, twice reprinted in recent times by Bonilla y San Martin, the edition 
of 1528, NBAE, Madrid, 1907, and the princeps of 1501, Madrid, 1912. This I refer toas TL. 
In addition Bonilla discovered a single folio of a MS antecedent to TL, called the Bonilla 
fragment (BF). Cf. Anales de la literature espantola, Madrid, 1904. 
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readily admit that Entwistle has found no Italianism in at least that one ver- 
sion he has never read. 

Entwistle readily accepts my first contention that V, TL, BF, the Tristano 
Riccardiano (R), the Tavola Ritonda (S), the other Italian congeners, P, L, 
etc., all fall into one unorthodox group, differing markedly from any one of the 
many extant French manuscripts so conscientiously analyzed by Léseth. 
All scholars accept this discovery. The second step in my argumentation was 
an effort to prove that the Italian versions are, on the whole, more faithful to 
the French than are the Spanish. I drew up a list of twenty-six striking in- 
stances where the Italian versions are obviously more accurate. I then offered 
a list of nine instances where V, TL or both are nearer the French than the 
Italian versions or some one of them. Mr. Entwistle neglects to state 
that the disagreement is usually against some, not all of the Italian group. 
Usually there is one Italian version containing the correct trait, and we may 
conclude that if our Italian material were richer, all these instances of appar- 
ently greater fidelity of the Spanish to the French might be explained away. 
Entwistle states that my claim of greater reliability for the Italian on the 
basis of a twenty-six to nine ratio is unconvincing. I never sought to maintain 
such a ratio. The nine virtually reduces to zero, and as for the twenty-six, I 
never emptied my sack of material. By entering into minutiae I could extend 
this list by hundreds of examples, showing closer relation to the French on the 
part of the Italian. I limited myself to the striking, and mercifully spared my 
readers a greater mass of dry-as-dust material than I thought necessary to 
prove my point. I was plainly wrong in so doing. What I now maintain is 
that it is futile to attempt to decide a point like this without first-hand ac- 
quaintance with all the versions. I repeat that many years of study convince 
me more and more that the Spanish versions are one remove farther from the 
French than are the Italian. 

My next point was to list a number of proper names, endeavoring to show 
that these must derive from the Italian, not the French, that some of these 
names were in fact Italianisms. Entwistle is unconvinced: 

Among the proper names, the greater number of the cases of agreement cited 
by Professor Northup refer to Y (E.’s posited French ancestor for the whole Italian- 
Spanish group) and in the few instances where a name presents some special fea- 
ture of interest, we fail to see, especially considering our total ignorance of the manu- 
script traditions of these versions, that much is gained by the Italian thesis. They 
seem to be all capable of a purely Spanish explanation. 

I had stated that the nomenclature of the leading characters offers little 
aid. Yseo is closer to French Iseult than to Italian Issotta. From the early 
fourteenth century on these names had become fixed in the peninsula and did 
not vary. Entwistle thinks the same (p. 124). I firmly believe that at an earli- 
er period there may have existed in Spain prose Tristram versions translated 
out of the French and different from those chance has preserved. But the names 
of secondary personages throw a flood of light. I defy anybody to say that 
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they are not closer to the Italian than to the French variants which Léseth 
cites so copiously. Is Giosa Guarda of TL closer to the Joyeuse Garde of the 
French than to the Gioiosa Guardia of the intimately related Italian S version? 
(An internal -io- could easily drop by the process of haplography, in a text re- 
plete with instances of that phenomenon.) Is Fecilate closer to French félicité 
or to Old Italian Felicitate? Is Lamoratto of V, with its very un-Spanish dou- 
bling of the t, not to be connected with the identical spellings of R and 8 rather 
than with French Lamorat? Compare the proper names of any other Spanish 
romances of chivalry and see how much closer to the French those spellings 
are. Now, if these and other forms which I cite as Italianisms are “capable of 
a purely Spanish explanation,” by all means let us have that explanation. If 
my linguistic arguments are unsound, array against them counter-arguments 
based on principles of phonology and phonetics. Mr. Entwistle is a critic with 
whom it is difficult to lock horns; he denies without presenting counter-argu- 
ments. 

And so with many like cases. If the Italian and Spanish versions have 
been independently translated from Y, is it not strange that neither the Span- 
ish nor the Italian translator rendered the participle in Beste glatissant? The 
translator of the Baladro correctly gives ladradora. But R reads grattisanie, 
grattigiante, gratisciante, the Panciatichiano, Gratta Santa, 8, Gratisanti, Grati- 
sante, V, Grata Sangre, and TL, Graturas. All versions of the group show hesi- 
tation, puzzlement, and garbling; and all but one show the initial gr— of the 
Italian. Mr. Entwistle quarrels with me for constantly referring to the Tris- 
tram vulgate. These peculiarities he is sure were in Y, and, having posited 
that MS, he may also have posited its contents. If anybody will produce a 
French MS closely related to our group, I will utilize it to the full. Mean- 
while we are forced to use such French material as exists. Entwistle clutches 
eagerly at the one Gallicism he has noted in TL, aferez (sic.). But Bonilla’ has 
commented upon the wide use of this word in the literature of the time. 

Mr. Entwistle fails to see that much is gained by the Italian thesis. In- 
deed everything is lost—except the truth. I was personally disappointed 
when it became plain to me that the text I was editing was a translation of a 
translation, and hence of secondary importance as compared with the Italian, 
and of tertiary importance as compared with the French. Entwistle next 
denies cr minimizes the influence of Italian upon the Spanish literature of 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. Now the Aragonese were 
certainly in close contact with Italy during this period. If the Tristram 
romance came from Italy to Spain we should expect it to appear in the 
Aragonese dialect. V, a version preserved in the Vatican, and which for 
all we know may never have left Italy, is a copy of an Aragonese model. 
A portion is in Aragonese, and the other scribes show Aragonese forms 
shining through their effort to Castilianize. Mr. Entwistle did not know that 
V is Aragonese, because I have not previously revealed that fact. He is like- 


1 Tristan de Leonis, Madrid, 1912, p. 25. 
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wise ignorant of the evidence afforded by V’s marginal scribblings, important 
in establishing the fact that it is Aragonese. 

Next as to Mr. Entwistle’s stemma of MSS. It would seem self-evident 
that manuscript filiations can be determined only in accordance with the 
most rigorous scientific method. The principle of concordance in error is the 
touchstone, patient collation the road to results. Even so there are those, like 
Bédier, who doubt the scientific value of such family trees. But what shall we 
say of one who, like Mr. Entwistle, comes forth with a Tristram pedigree so 
erroneous that it would cause to blush the most hardened purveyor of gene- 
alogies to the new-rich. Has a stemma worked out of one’s inner consciousness 
any scientific merit? Are there no objective tests to be applied? After having 
laboriously collated every trait of four extensive versions I despair of ever 
working out completely the mysterious consanguinities of this related group. 
That is a task for omniscience itself. The Tristram romance was immensely 
popular. Hundreds of copies existed, most of which have perished. Each is or 
was a huge compilation of differing content, and deriving usually not from one 
source but from several. Crossings and contaminations abound. I find that V 
will agree with R against TL and §; again, it will be V and S against R and 
TL; and besides these, every conceivable combination of agreement and dis- 
agreement is offered. One fact, however, is plain: There is nearly always some 
Italian precedent for peculiarities within the Spanish. Though the kinship 
within the group is of the closest, who will ever elucidate it completely? Mr. 
Entwistle has no scruples against trying. Behold the Tristram romance neatly 
tabulated on page 126. While he hedges slightly by stating that he is summing 
up the “leading probabilities,” he is on the contrary offering his readers a con- 
spectus of misleading impossibilities. 

First is posited Y, an unorthodox French ancestor. This I accept. The 
peculiar traits may well have started in the French, some but not all of them. 
Parodi, finding that the Riccardiano mentions many minor, local saints, made 
it almost certain that his French original emanated from Northeastern France. 
If Y were a MS of Southeastern France, it would be easier to understand how 
it branched forth into both Spain and Italy. From Y, descending the tree with 
agility, because certain of its branches, like the Livre de monsieur Edouart, 
would scarcely support our weight, we arrive at Z, a posited Castilian trans- 
lation of about 1285. From this both BF-TL and V are made to derive. First, 
it may be objected that V is a Castilianized Aragonese version and cannot de- 
rive from a Castilian original. Second, it can be proved beyond a doubt that 
V and BF, the source of TL, are independent translations into two different 
Spanish dialects. Entwistle is here inconsistent, for he had admitted, on page 
112, the possibility of two independent translations. Bonilla believed in two 
independent translations from two closely related French originals.! But my 
chief quarrel with Mr. Entwistle’s tree is the impossibly wide separation be- 
tween the Italian and the Spanish versions. The most agile arboreal dweller 

1 Leyendas de Wagner, Madrid, 1912, p. 33. 
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could scarcely negotiate the leap between these widespread boughs. And yet 
V is almost as closely related ‘o R as it is to TL, as is evident to anybody who 
has made a word-for-word coniparison of the two. The Italian scholar Bar- 
tholomaeis, though apparently unfamiliar with my writings, has recently 
made the same discovery.! It is absurd to assume a closer relationship between 
V-TL and Rusticien de Pise than between the former and R-S. Neither Bon- 
illa nor Entwistle has made use of my indication that the union of Tristram 
and Rusticien de Pise material noted in the Spanish versions occurs also in one 
Italian MS besides the Tavola Ritonda, namely, the Tristano di Viena. If the 
missing portion of R were recovered, it too might be found to draw from Rus- 
ticien or his sources.? 

Of course, such points as these, of primary interest to the present writer, 
are only minor matters to the author of a synthetic work. With his broader 
point of view he cannot be expected to possess the minute information of the 
worker in a narrow field. But the former should be cautious in his generaliza- 
tions concerning a work he has never seen. 

Grorce TyLer Nortuurp 

University or 


Der singende Knochen. By Lutz Mackensen. “FF Communica- 
tions,”” No. 49. Helsingfors: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1923. 
Pp. vi+174. 

This dissertation is concerned with Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, 
No. 28, “Der singende Knochen,”’ and to a lesser extent with Child, English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 10, “The Twa Sisters.”” The work is care- 
fully thought out, but the typographical execution leaves much to be desired. 
It provides us with a readily accessible point of departure for future studies, 
far more accessible than Monseur, “L’os qui chante,” Bulletin de folklore, 
Volumes I-II (1891-98), or Bugiel’s Polish treatise. The value of what 
Mackensen has accomplished and how stimulating his work should be to 
scholarship can be made most apparent by presenting some of the untouched 
or incompletely treated problems of the cycle.* 

1 Tristano. Gli episodi principali della leggenda in versioni francesi spagnole e italiane, 
Bologna, 1922, p. vi. 

2 Mod. Phil., XI, 7. 

* Unfortunately, Mackensen did not have access to Child's large edition, and it seems 
that he made no use of the re-edition of Bugiel’s article in Studya i szkice literarckie (Posen, 
1911), pp. 194400. It is also quite obvious that he made but incomplete use of the mass 
of information assembled by Bolte and Polivka (Anmerkungen, I, 260-76). Without 
checking the versions in detail I note, for example, that he did not use Bolte and Polivka's 
reference to (E.T.) Kristensen, Jyske folkeminder, X (100 gamle jyske Folkeminder) (Kj@b- 
enhavyn, 1889), pp. 68, 375, which would have supplied five more Danish ballads. Indeed , 
the whole note (Anmerkungen, I, 271) has been treated in stepmotherly fashion. A little 


care in reading the second footnote on p. 271 would have prevented the listing of a German 
translation of a Swedish ballad as Alemannic (see Mackensen, p. 167). 
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T. F. Henderson! says that “the traditional Scottish versions [of ‘The 
Twa Sisters’’] are related to a broadside of 1656 or its derivatives.” This is 
unequivocal. To confirm the assertion one examines the variants described in 
Child’s headnote (I, 120). It is at once evident that the broadside of 1656 
is not the source, mediately or immediately, of the traditional Scottish bal- 
lads. One need not turn to the ballads themselves: Child’s summaries suffice. 
For example, the younger sister is pushed from a stone upon which she sits, 
stands, or steps in nine ballads, but not in the broadside of 1656. This trait 
cannot be an invention posterior to the broadside because it appears in Ice- 
landic, Fiiroic, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish texts. A similar observation 
can be made about the younger sister’s renunciation of her lover which is not 
found in the broadside but which is found in later Scottish tradition and in 
Germanic tradition generally. Obviously, the broadside of 1656 and its deriva- 
tives did not give rise to the stock of Scottish ballads on “The Twa Sisters.” 
Henderson, therefore, has raised but not answered the question of the filia- 
tion of the Scottish ballad texts. 

Similarly, Henderson raises the related question of the dependence of 
Scottish ballad tradition on Danish. He says (p. 35): ‘Evidently the broad- 
side is derived from a translation of one of the Danish versions.’”’ The exact 
relation of the broadside to Danish tradition has not yet been made out. 

A larger and more interesting problem is to be seen in the contradictory 
views of Mackensen who says (p. 95): “Ahnlich wie der Norden bergen sie 
[Baltic and Polish tradition] zum grossen Teil Liederiiberlieferungen, die aber 
von jenen unabhiingig entstanden sind” and of Bolte and Polfvka who refer 
(I, 276) to “der skandinavischen Ballade, die nach England wie nach Deutsch- 
land und Estland gedrungen ist.”’ Elsewhere (p. 74) Mackensen holds that the 
ballad—now preserved only in Gottschee—was created in Germany and medi- 
ated between the original Flemish tales and the Scandinavian North. These 
completely opposed views might well have been discussed more fully. The 
whole question of ballad transmission as distinct from tale transmission is, 
although a question of the utmost interest, practically entirely neglected by 
scholars. Yet the rigidity of the material makes comparative study easy. 
Quite clearly, for example, the influence of this Scandinavian (not German) 
ballad in the Baltic area has been much more extensive than appears from 
Mackensen’s study. The establishment of the earliest attainable form of the 
ballad would have been a noteworthy advance toward clarifying the interrela- 
tions of the ballad texts and their dissemination. 

A corollary to this last point arises in determining the exact relation be- 
tween the ballad and the cycle of Der singende Knochen. This Mackensen does 
not examine at all closely. He notes that there is only one tale—and it is de- 
fective—reported from the area in which the ballad is primarily current, from 
Denmark, Scandinavia, and England. But the meaning of this fact is not 
brought out. A matter of the first importance is the Norwegian ballad desig- 


1 Ballad in Literature, p. 34. 
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nated as “Nlh”! in which the younger sister is resuscitated. Child (I, 123) 
condemns this episode: ‘The restoration of the younger sister, like all good 
endings foisted on tragedies, emasculates the story.” But unfortunately the 
restoration of the girl cannot be dispensed with so easily; it belongs to the 
story. Chance has preserved it in the verse forms of the tale only in these 
Norwegian ballads; but Mackensen’s summaries of the variants will convince 
anyone that the original conclusion of the prose tale, the source of the ballad, 
was the restoration to life of the murdered sister. Its omission from the ballad 
is, if one accepts Child’s estimate of its demerits—as one is naturally inclined 
to do—to be compared with the disappearance of the conclusion of ‘Conde 
Arnaldos,” which so improves the Spanish romance.? 

The result arrived at in the study of the prose cycle will need to be 
examined with a critical eye. One point will serve as an example. After sur- 
veying the variants Mackensen concludes (p. 64) that “the murderess is 
forced to suffer the same death as her victim, by which means the latter is 
restored to life.” He rejects (p. 61) those endings in which the girl rises to life 
from the fragments of the musical instrument.* He terms it too “naive” and 
throws it aside. But this ending is, on the basis of his own abstracts, far more 
frequent than he makes it appear.‘ Certainly a trait which is so widely dis- 
tributed—it is found in India, Hungary, Ukrainia, Poland, Estonia, Russia, 
Germany, and Norway—is not to be cast aside without serious consideration. 
Its admission to the parent-form, where I believe it belongs, will mean the re- 
examination of the tale’s history and spread. And the result of the re-exami- 
nation will be the tracing back of the tale to India, in spite of the claims of 
Flanders so eloquently urged by Mackensen. 

The length of this review is justified to a certain degree by the merits of 
Mackensen’s work. But it is more important to show the nature of the prob- ~ 
lems in the origin and spread of ballads and the methods available for their 


1 Unfortunately, the references have been shuffled by the printer (p. 170). From Child 
(I, 122) it appears that Grundtvig has two (not one alone) Norwegian texts containing the 
peculiarity described (see Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, III, 877 f., K and L). 

? Admirably discussed by R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesta popular y poesta tradicional 
(Oxford, 1922), pp. 9-17. 

* He cites (p. 61, n. 1) seven texts in which it occurs and labels it dstliche Erfindung. 
These are U2b (p. 140), Rib (p. 127), Bplb (p. 136), Ink (p. 166), GU1k (p. 159) Nih 
(p. 170); and D1b (p. 141). 

The most serious fault in Mackensen's method is no doubt to be seen in the arrange- 
ment of the variants and their numeration. The purpose of giving abstracts is to make the 
tales available for control and not to present theories about their relationships. In his 
arrangement it is practically impossible for the uninitiated reader to find a particular ab- 
stract without a page-to-page search. The relationships could have been displayed more 
clearly in a stemma or diagram. 

4 See J2b (p. 126), PT4b (p. 133), PT7b (p. 134), Bp5b (p. 138), D8b (p. 144), A2b 
(p. 145), Inlb (p. 146), In2b (p. 146), In3b (p. 147), In4b (p. 147), In5b (p. 147), and 
probably Ulb (p. 140), A3b (p. 146), A4b (p. 146). From such a readily available and 
obvious source as Bolte and Polfvka, Anmerkungen one can add (I, 268) Afanasjev and 
Sadovnikov and (I, 274) three Indian examples in Bompas. One might be inclined to see 4 
reminiscence in ‘‘singt die verstorbene Schwester selber’’ of Frisian, Flemish, and Walloon 
texts (I, 264) and certainly in the Doubs text analyzed on the same page. 
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solution. A continuation of the controversy over “communal” origin will not 
advance our understanding of the English and Scottish ballads. Progress 
lies only in the direction of comparative study, and for this generous materials 
have been accumulated in the notes of Child, Grundtvig, and Nigra. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University or Caicaco 


Etymologisches Woérterbuch der amerikanischen (indianischen) Wérter 
im Deutschen, mit steter Beriicksichtigung der englischen, spanischen 
und franzésischen Formen. By Karu Loxotscu. (Germanische 
Bibliothek begriindet von Wilhelm Streitbergt. I. Sammlung 
germanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher. IV. Rethe Worter- 
biicher: sechster Band.) Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitits- 


buchhandlung, 1926. 

After a brief Introduction, which lists the chief families of American 
languages, the author gives a hundred and fifty-odd German words of Ameri- 
can origin with their meanings and the presumable American source words. As 
the author says (p. 7), the German words are, with few exceptions, not loan 
words, but unassimilated foreign words. The interesting things about them 
would be their pronunciation and graphic variants, and above all their his- 
tory: through what languages they passed, when and whence (certainly not 
from American languages) they came into German, and, finally, their fortunes 
in German, e.g., where they occur and to what degree they have been assimi- 
lated. Except for the classical example of Hangematte, and a few fragmentary 
and amateurish indications, this information is absent. For instance, as to 
pronunciation: “SQUAW ....das.... mit einem offenen o wie in fall zu 
sprechen wire, wird deutsch filschlich wie skwau gesprochen’”—that is, the 
Germans should speak a sound which does not exist in their language and are 
mistaken in not doing so. About the initial sk not a word. The author seems 
to be interested only in the one thing he could not possibly do, in identifying 
the American source. Even the authors of the Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 30), specialists who 
used not only printed but also manuscript material, were often unable to 
identify with precision the language and form of American source words. 
Lokotsch, by the way, does not seem to have used this book; compare, per- 
haps, his general view of things American, impertinently expressed on page 24. 

In short, one fails to see what purpose this compilation can serve. Sound 
popularizing tries to lead the layman toward an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of science, not to encourage his taste for the bizarre, irrelevant, and in- 
accurate. The thing that could be done (to tell the history of these words) the 
author does not attempt; the thing that could not be done he insists upon 


trying. 
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In the case of some of the Algonquian words, I can check the statements. 

Cuicaco.—“Diese amerikanische Riesenstadt im Staate Illinois liegt am 
Flusse Chicago, der hier in den Michigansee miindet, und hat nach ihm ihren 
Namen.” (The author has a weakness for this kind of thing.) ‘Der Flusz 
bildete friiher iibelriechende Siimpfe” (Is that so?) “und hiesz danach bei 
den umwohnenden Indianern tschikagong, d. h. ‘bei dem Stinktiere,’ aus 
tschikak ‘Skunks’ [Why plural?], wozu der Lokativ tschikak-ong oder tschika- 
gong [Punctilious distinction, when not even the name of the language is men- 
tioned] lautet.” The name is from some Central Algonquian dialect. The 
initial ¢ given by Lokotsch has never existed, even in German usage; he got it 
by mistaking the English spelling of Chicago. On page 59 he traiuscribes the 
same word as Abnaki segankw. The real source of our name is probably a word 
something like Fox cegdgdha (c is English sh), “wild onion,” in formation a 
diminutive of the word for “skunk,” Fox cegagwa; the Chicago River is named 
after this plant, common hereabouts. The Menomini (in whose language the 
word for “wild onion” is a longer derivative, sikakiihsyah) misinterpreted the 
name as sikakuh, “skunk-place,” and explain it by the story that a skunk 
was once seen swimming the Chicago River. Other tribes of cognate speech 
may have had the same folk-etymology, for it was familiar to William Jones 
(Handbook, s.v. ‘‘Chicago’”’). The name went through French, of course 
whence its spelling. 

Manitu.—The explanation cited of the Algonquian manetéwa is anti- 
quated. The d-sound of the European languages is the real problem; i.e., why 
did the French hear @ and write ou? If we knew more, this feature would 
probably identify the lending dialect. The older English records, which got 
the word without the intervention of French, have final o (see Handbook, s.v. 
“Manito”). 

MississipP1.—Why “delawarischen Ursprungs’? And why mitsche, 
“grosz,”” when misi does the work? 

Moxasstn.—German has the word from English, but Lokotsch quotes 
only the irrelevant French and Spanish forms. For the exact provenience, see 
Handbook, s.v. “Moccasin.” 

Monpamin.—Lokotsch translates Maisstdérke by “Eng. cornflower,” to 
which gratuitous bit of misinformation he adds a poetic reference to Hiawatha. 

Pemikan.—The essential thing is not mentioned: preservation in grease. 
For this, as well as the correct form and derivation of the Cree word, see 
Handbook, s.v. ““Pemmican,” to which may be added that Cree pimihkew, “he 
makes grease,” is in its turn a regular derivative from pimiy, “grease.” 

TosoGccan.—. . . . musz indianischen Ursprungs sein, doch kann das 
Grundwort nicht genau angegeben werden: etwa odabagan ‘Schlitten’ ” 
(language not named). This sudden diffidence is unnecessary, as the type 
*utapakana, “sled, travoie,” is common in Algonquian. For a history of the 
European loan, see Handbook, s.v. ““Toboggan.” 
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Tormm.—“indianischen Ursprungs”; of course Algonquian, e.g., Fox 
netotima, brother or sister,”! Menomini nitdtém, “my totemic animal 
ancestor”; information ir. Handbook, 8.0. 

Wicwam.—Eliot’s erroneous form is repeated, in spite of Handbook, s.v. 
The type *wékiwami (Menomini wékiwam, Eastern probably wigwaém) is 
widespread. 

Eskimos (p. 65).—If the etymology here and in Handbook, s.v., is correct, 
the source word was not of the type of Abnaki esquimantsik (which Lokotsch 
quotes without naming language or family), but of the type *ackiméwa (c 
means Eng. sh), “raw-eater,” as Cree askiméw; but the white man may have 
taught the Cree this word. If I have rightly understood a remark of W. 
Thalbitzer’s, the Algonquian word for Eskimo is due to a folk-etymology. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Untersuchungen tiber die deutsche Verbstellung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. By Frireprich Maurer. Germanische Bibliothek 
herausgegeben von Wilhelm Streitbergt. Zweite Abteilung, Un- 
tersuchungen und Texte. Einundzwanzigster Band. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1926. 


This excellent study deals with the order of infinitive, participle, and 
clause-verb in German. As is well known, all of these elements in the standard 
language take final position in a fixed relative order. Maurer examines the 
types of order in the dialects and the history of the standard form. 

The use of the simple preterit in some dialects,-where others use the com- 
pound, is a disturbing factor, discussed, with geographic delimitation, in § 8. 

A difficulty not inherent in the matter itself is the relative paucity and 
unreliability (contamination with standard language) of data for the German 
dialects. When one thinks of the hundreds of doctoral dissertations, not to 
speak of larger works, that have been devoted in the last century to topics 
that could bide their time (excerpting documents, etc.), it seems most re- 
grettable that so little has been done for the rapidly disappearing dialects. 
For the training of a future linguist, especially, nothing could be better than 
recording texts, grammar, and vocabulary of his native speech, or of a closely 
related form. We should know much more about language today if the last 
century had given us descriptions and texts of the spoken forms of the great 
European languages. Maurer is compelled to resort to ingenious methods of 
obtaining and sifting his facts; in this he shows remarkable patience, skill, and 
judgment. He seems not to have used the sentences in dialect dictionaries 


1 Ritual word, used, e.g., of the deceased, or of the kin of a deceased person. 
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(Staub-Tobler, Fischer, Martin-Lienhardt), but may have had some reason 
for this. The dialects of Holland are ignored; also Yiddish, as a colonial dia- 
lect of early divergence, might have helped. 

A minor difficulty of Maurer’s task lies in the fact that a fourth kind of 
element also has final position, namely, the accented adverb, as in Er steht 
um sechs Uhr auf. Maurer follows the custom of regarding the combination of 
verb and such adverb as a compound word. This custom is due to nothing 
more than the habit of writing them together in final position (aufstehen, 
aufgestanden, wenn er aufsteht)—a habit by no means universally carried out. 
Now, we are free to define “word” and “compound word” as we please, but 
Maurer’s work shows that a definition which includes these combinations is 
decidedly inconvenient; he is forced in the end to treat heim gekommen sind as 
“dreigliedrige Verbalform,” at any rate putting heim on its proper level of 
equality with gekommen and sind. 

The clause (from sentence 24 of Wenker’s atlas) als wir gestern Abend heim 
gekommen sind shows three types in the dialects: (I) wie mer... . ham sinn 
kumme (a district in Alsace and most of Rhenish Hessia); (IIa) the foregoing 
or the standard form, in a large group of dialects; (IIb) wie mer senn.... 
heim komme or standard form (a district in Swabia) ; (III) standard form only, 


a large group of dialects. For this distributior a map is given. No suninary—__ 
can do justice to the care and skill with which Maurer has gathered and 


digested the data. 

The next topic is the order of these elements in the literature of the Early 
New High German period; the result of the extensive survey is that the dis- 
tribution in older times was much as now, but that the standard form has 
gained ground with the progress of the new East Central German (literary) 
culture. 

A further investigation shows that where there are three final elements the 
clause-verb is more likely to precede than where there are two (... . heim 
sind gekommen, but . . . . gekommen sind; cf., perhaps, standard ... . hat 
kommen wollen). 

The rest of the book deals with the position of the main verb. In contrast 
with the standard position as second element, the main verb in older German 
sometimes comes late or last in the sentence (clauselike sentences and, strange- 
ly, sentences after und), and sometimes in third position (adverbial element 
not counting, as in English “Yesterday I went. .. .’’). 

Finally, there are a few remarks supplementing Maurer’s earlier discus- 
sion (in Festschrift fiir Otto Behaghel) of initial main verb (Kommt ein Vogel 
geflogen). 

Maurer’s causal explanations deal with two factors: Latin influence and 
rhythm. It is easy to see, and Maurer shows in detail, that the tendency to 
end position of verb in clause was helped by Latin; but the fact remains that 
Latin has verb last also in main sentences: on the difference between clause 
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and main sentence Latin sheds no light. As to rhythm, Maurer is forced to 
give up precise terms: “der eigenartige aber schwer zu beschreibende Rhyth- 
mus,” “Allerdings sind gerade Rhythmus und Akzent etwas auszerordentlich 
schwer greifbares,” and so on (p. 72). This would be justified if we were here 
dealing with non-distinctive features of the language, for these elude purely 
linguistic methods, and will remain elusive until they are made describable 
by laboratory phonetics or by the melodic studies of Sievers and his school. 
In the present matter, however, I am convinced that we are dealing with a 
distinctive feature of German; with a feature, therefore, which can be precisely 
stated, namely, with sentence stress. It is not the impalpable melody of 
Swabian or of Rhenish Hessian which is here involved, but merely the dis- 
tribution of stresses peculiar to each dialect. That is why the cursus in German 
is handled with entire success on the basis of stress accent (p. 175). Latin had 
no distinctive stress (or pitch); when Latin writing was adopted for Germanic 
languages no stress sign was supplied; strange as it may seem, this historical 
accident has kept our stress from being properly studied and has led to the 
confusion of stress with features (such as pitch) that are in our languages non-— 
distinctive. If German orthography were adequate to the language, it would © 
mark four kinds of stress: (1) sentence stress, on accented adverbs and certain — 
other words, and on dominant element; (2) normal word stress; (3) subordinate- 
word stress, on second member of noun compounds, on verb after accented 
adverb, and so on; (4) lowest stress, on “unstressed’’ syllables and enclitics. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


UNIVERSITY 


: 


BRIEFER MENTION 


The academic world has long been hoping for an authentic study of the 
social and cultural backgrounds of European literature from the days of 
Alcuin to the age of Fulbert and the Cambridge songs. The foundations for 
such a study are now at our disposal, thanks to Max Manitius’ essay, Bildung, 
Wissenschaft und Literatur von 800 bis 1100 (Crimmitschau, 1925). With the 
desire to open the field of twin-peaked medieval humanism to the labor of 
new groups of scholars, Manitius has published a closely packed and attrac- 
tive monograph on the development of intellectual attitudes, from the re- 
awakening of science in the Carolingian period, across the perilous bridge of 
the tenth century to the renewed spiritual strivings of the following age which 
paved the way for the triumphs of scholasticism and the vernacular liter- 
atures. 

The most important contribution of Manitius’ essay is his working out 
of the basic conditions underlying the rapid rise of occidental interest in higher 
culture, and his connection of these elements with their related historical 
factors. An expected and perhaps forgivable weakness of the essay is its 
author’s failure to characterize from an appreciative point of view three cen- 
turies of most diverse Latin writing. This stricture seems warranted when we 
recall that these centuries conceal the birth-secrets of later vernacular types 
of literature, notably the novel, the drama, the short story, and the personal 
lyric. It is interesting to note that except for the great war Manitius’ essay 
would have formed a part of the third volume of the Cambridge Medieval 
History.—P. 8. A. 


Thirty years ago Karl Strecker was at work with Wilhelm Meyer proving 
that the Waltharius was not a re-writing of alliterative heroic ballads but the 
artistic and largely original creation of the first Ekkehard (see “Probleme in 
der Waltharius-Forschung,” Iibergs Neue Jahrbiicher [1899], pp. 573 ff., 
629 ff.). These essays of Strecker helped rescue for us the figure of a great 
and genial poet in tenth-century St. Gall. In 1907, in his remarkable study of 
Hugo of Orleans (Géttinger Nachrichten, pp. 75 ff., 113 ff.) Wilhelm Meyer dis- 
covered for us a new poet and a new type of poetry, winning from his MS of 
Oxford verses an artist of amazing richness. And now (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum, LXI [1924], 197 ff.) Strecker has definitely established that the 
thirty-three songs of St. Omer MS 351 were written by Walther of Chatillon, 
the famous author of the Alexandreis. : 

It is by no means unlikely—and pleasant to prophesy—that because of 
our aroused consciousness of the great réle played by the Medieval Latin 
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lyric in the story of European poetic development new discoveries of creative 
personalities in this field may soon enrich ard give clear patterns to our knowl- 
edge. A fine beginning in this direction is the first small volume of Strecker’s 
edition of the poems of Walther of Chatillon, devoted to the St. Omer songs: 
Die Gedichte Walters von Chatillon herausgegeben und erliutert von Karl Strecker. 
I. Die Lieder der Handschrift 351 von St. Omer (Berlin, 1925; pp. xix, 64). 
This is a most worthy companion text to his edition of the Waltharius (Berlin, 
1924, 2d ed.; pp. xxiv, 95).—P. 8. A. 


The Mélanges d’ Histoire offerts 4 Henri Pirenne par ses anciens éléves et 
ses amis a l'occasion de sa quarantiéme année d’enseignement a l Université de 
Gand, 1886-1926 (Brussels, 1926) form two handsome quarto volumes with a 
total of 678 pages. The articles, sixty-five in number, are mostly concerned 
with Flemish, Burgundian, English, and French history (legal and economic 
as well as political) from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Those articles 
which are of interest to the literary historian are few but well worth citation. 
They are: ‘A propos des Idées économiques de Calvin” (Hauser), “(Les Com- 
mencements du Collége de France” (Abel Lefranc), “Le vrai nom de Nicolas 
Clénard” (Roersch), “The Manuscripts of Einhard’s Vita Caroli and the 
Matter of Roland” (J. W. Thompson), “La leggenda di Pallante e ung, Jeg- 
genda di Tournai” (Ussani),,and “Triumphus et Triumphale” (Hanquet). 

Pages 519 ff.: The American medievalist James Westfall Thompson seeks 
to prove that the famous allusion to Roland in the Vita Karoli (chap. ix) “‘is 
an interpolation—but an interpolation made by Einhard himself in a ‘revised 
edition’ of the Vita Karoli.” In this article, as in another of recent date on 
“The Oaths of Strasbourg” (Speculum, I, 410-38), Professor Thompson bears 
out the contention that the political historian and the philologist should work 
hand in hand. This is a truth too often neglected; but in the latter of these 
two articles the reviewer believes that the historical evidence is not of a nature 
or not sufficient to modify the philologist’s present views.—UrBan T. HoLmes. 


The publication in the series “Scrittori d’Italia” of an edition of the 
Decameron edited by A. F. Masséra (2 vols.; Bari: Laterza, 1927) provides us 
with a far better text than any previously accessible. The Fanfani text, cur- 
rent without modifications since 1857, was based upon the Mannelli MS. The 
new text is based upon the Berlin MS which has been shown by Tobler and 
Hecker to be the parent of the Mannelli MS. The Berlin MS itself, though 
prior to 1384, is at some remove from the autograph, and is marred by a few 
interpolations, by several lacunae, and by many minor errors. These defects 
have been studied with great care by Masséra, who has corrected his text in 
accordance with the results of this study. Among the phrases rejected as 
interpolations is the famous subtitle cognominato prencipe Galeotto. Many 
proper names are restored to their true forms: Fighinolfi, for instance, be- 
comes Sighinolfi, and Narnald Cluada becomes N’Arnald Civada. Since the 
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edition is intended for the general reader, the orthographic representation of 
the sounds is modernized, but not the forms themselves. The edition, in con- 
formity with the plan of the series in which it appears, is not annotated. The 
editor’s statement as to the construction of his text appears in a long and 
excellent discussion at the end of the second volume. It may be many years 
before we have a critical edition of the Decameron: for the present this new 
edition will serve, and will serve admirably, as the text regularly consulted 
and cited by scholars.—E. H. W. 


Hurtado de la Serna and Gonzalez Palencia, Antologia de la literatura 
espafiola. Madrid, 1926: This anthology, compiled by two eminent historians 
of Spanish literature, is by far the best work of the sort yet offered the public. 
It will be an excellent textbook for use in advanced university courses. The 
whole period of Spanish literature is embraced, from the origins to the present 
day, though the period subsequent to 1850 is designedly meager and might 
well have been dispensed with entirely. All the important types are repre- 
sented, few if any important authors are omitted, and the extracts show good 
taste. There are 526 pages of text, with a few sparing notes at the end. Ina 
few instances the authors have not consulted the best available texts of the 
authors excerpted, but have turned to the easily available but at times 
villainously edited BAE. One suspects, therefore, that the textual criticism 
is not up to the highest standard.—G. T. N. 


E. B. Place, La casa del placer honesto de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Bar- 
badillo, ‘The University of Colorado Studies.” Boulder, 1927: This ampli- 
fication of a Harvard dissertation consists of the critical text of one of the 
novels of an interesting writer whose works have long been inaccessible. It is 
a matter for congratulation that one more of this author’s works is now avail- 
able in addition to those already edited by Cotarelo y Mori and Icaza. La 
casa del placer honesto has been carefully reprifited from the princeps of 1620. 
It is the first important collection of Spanish short stories modeled as a whole 
upon the Decameron, and showing the framework device. This latter is of 
course oriental in origin, far older than Boccaccio, and very common in the 
literature of the Spanish Middle Ages; but one is not ‘tisposed to contest Mr. 
Place’s opinion that Salas Barbadillo’s framework comes direct from Boc- 
caccio. The Introduction contains the best biography of this author in 
English. If Mr. Place adds little but gleanings to Cotarelo’s excellent study, 
that is not his fault: our sources of information are scanty—G. T. N. 


Milton’s Semitic Studies, by Harris F. Fletcher (pp. x+155. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926), demonstrates the merits of concentrated 
research within a limited field. Having learned to read the Semitic languages, 
Mr. Fletcher traversed the ground of non-biblical literature conceivably 
responsible for certain religious doctrines peculiar to Milton. His exhaustive 
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study brought out relationships either not discernible hitherto or not dis- 
covered by selective reading in a few Semitic texts. The sound method of 
attempting to recreate the Semitic background possible for Milton in the 
seventeenth century brought results. 

A few years ago M. Saurat went back to isolated items in Hebraic litera- 
ture for parallels to some of Milton’s ideas, not disturbing the large body of 
similar materials. Mr. Fletcher has found more satisfying evidence regarding 
Milton’s originals for his conception of the Holy Spirit and also for his exposi- 
tion of the fall of man. He argues with conclusive force that Milton was obey- 
ing the guidance of Semitic tradition; that he was not putting personal views 
into the biblical framework; and that he was by so much less “original” in 
the modern sense of that word. This new basis for some peculiar features of 
De doctrina Christiana and Paradise Losi is the outstanding contribution of a 
study having strong corollary values. The Index is incomplete, but as an 
example of good method the book deserves the examination of scholars.— 


D. H. Stevens. 


In The Child Actors. A Chapter in Elizabethan Stage History, published in 
the “University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature” (Vol. IX, 
Nos. 1 and 2, February and May, 1926), Professor H. N. Hillebrand restricts 
himself to the two central streams of London activity—the Children of the 
Chapel with the various offshoots of Children of the Revels, and the Children 
of St. Paul’s—except for a survey of the varied types of performances by 
child actors which developed before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
There is a full account of the professional acting of the two groups up to 1615. 
Important new details in regard to the masters and managers of the children 
and their dramatic activities and still more significant facts in regard to the 
organization and history of the various professional companies at St. Paul’s, 
Blackfriars, and Whitefriars are drawn from a series of records and docu- 
ments which Professor Hillebrand has discovered, obviously as a result of 
much labor. A number of these are published in part in the text or complete 
in an appendix. Naturally a good deal of the field covered remains conjec- 
tural and furnishes room for disagreement. For instance, the theory ad- 
vanced early in the volume (pp. 55-56) and developed fully in the final chap- 
ter, on “Plays and Influences,” that Cornish with the Children of the Chapel 
inaugurated the romantic drama of the sixteenth century and that “the im- 
pulse that sent the drama in this direction came from the children’s plays’’ 
(p. 259) results in my opinion from an inadequate knowledge of early dra- 
matic activities in England. In his repeated mention of Cornish’s Troilus 
and Pandor—acted, by the way, on Twelfth Night, 1516, according to Hall 
(Henry VIII, fol. lvii), and not in 1515—as probably the first romantic inter- 
lude in English (pp. 55, 256, 259), Hillebrand overlooks Medwall’s Fulgens 
and Lucres, which has been accessible to students for some years, as well as 
earlier records of English romantic pieces (see Modern Philology, XIV, 229- 
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33). Apparently he is not impressed with the variety in the types of ro- 
mantic interlude represented in Cornish’s work. In particular he fails to men- 
tion the dominant court of love conventions which seem to connect Cornish’s 
disguisings and interludes with a medieval tradition illustrated in other court 
performances of the early Tudors as well as in earlier dramatic forms.’ In 
another connection it seems to me a mistake to omit Redford’s Wyt and 
Science from a list of children’s plays (Appendix II) which includes Lusty 
Juventus and the Enterlude of Youth, assigned to the children because of their 
purpose to instruct youth. In spite of Redford’s interest in teaching human- 
istic ideals to the young, Hillebrand does not regard as worthy of considera- 
tion (p. 117, n. 9) the evidence that his work had any significance for the 
Children of Paul’s. Apparently he has not taken into account (see also 
p. 110) the definite records cited by Reed in John Heywood and his Friends 
(p. 36) showing Redford’s position as Vicar Choral at St. Paul’s from 1534 to 
1547 and as “Maister of the Almerie” before Westcott. Moreover Wyt and 
Science and a fragment of another play by Redford are preserved in a manu- 
script along with a group of songs that themselves have some claim to our 
interest from the point of view of the children. A number of them were written 
by Redford, Thorne, and Edwards, who seem to have been connected with 
choir boys, and besides three songs used in Wyt and Science, the group in- 
cludes one on the sorrows of the singing boys in learning pricksong and another 
beginning, “Long have I bene a singyng man” (see Wyt and Science, Shake- 
speare Society, pp. vi-vii, 55-120, esp. pp. 62-65, 80-82). On the whole, 
however, Professor Hillebrand’s treatment of the history of the children seems 
to me significant and valuable, quite apart from the important new material 
that he has uncovered.—C. R. B. 


William Kosch’s Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon: biographisches und biblio-_ 


graphisches Handbuch, Lieferungen 1 u. 2 (Halle: Niemeyer, 1927) aims to 
cover the biographical and bibliographical needs of the student of German 
literary history. Perhaps no work by a single hand can be entirely satisfac- 
tory; at any rate, the present work, although it is no doubt the best available 
at the moment, fails to be as useful as it ought to be. A regrettably large num- 
ber of improvements are needed in the articles beginning with A, and a cur- 
sory survey of B, C, and D shows no significant change in the author’s meth- 
ods. The altogether praiseworthy inclusion of the first line of notable literary 
and popular songs as catchwords might reasonably suggest adding at least 
one bibliographical reference, e.g., in the case of “Ach wie ists méglich dann” 
(col. 7) a single reference to a standard work (J. Meier, Kunstlieder im Volks- 
munde [1906], No. 14) would put the reader in possession of the essential facts.” 


1 See my discussion in Modern Philology, XIV, 229-51, 467-512. On p. 476 there is an 
account of a performance by Cornish and the Children on October 7, 1518, which Hille- 
brand has overlooked. 

2 Of course mention of Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Unsere volkstimlichen Lieder‘ 
(ed. Prahl), No. 26, would be almost as useful, but, inasmuch as Meier cites it, duplication 
is perhaps needless. Furthermore, the article ‘‘Helmine de Chézy”’ brings a mention of 
Karoline Valentin’s special study of this song; naturally the special study should be 
mentioned under the song. 
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The omission of such references seems to be a matter of principle, but it is 
difficult to guess who can be served by such an article as this, which I quote 


entire (col. 21): 


Als wir jiingst in Regensburg waren, bayrisches Volkslied, in der altesten 
Fassung wohl aus der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. 


The references to the literature of several subjects leave much to be desired, 
e.g., to “Adam and Eva” (col. 8) add J. Winzer, Die ungleichen Kinder Eva, 
Greifswald, 1909; to “Aesop” add in the bibliography references to Martin 
Luther and Erasmus Alberus, who are mentioned in the text; to “Agrippa 
von Nettesheim” add mention of the five-volume edition (Berlin, 1916). In 
“Albrecht von Johannsdorf” explain why Des Minnesangs Frihling is cited 
in Haupt’s edition of 1857 and not in Vogt’s of 1911. “Amerika” is humiliat- 
ing and incomplete. ‘Apollonius von Tyrus” gives no bibliographical refer- 
ence to the Latin text. Kosch knows nothing on “Athis and Prophilias”’ 
since Wilhelm Grimm’s edition of 1846. “Authari’” makes no mention of 
Kénig Rother; see O. L. Jiriezek, Die deutsche Heldensage*, pages 185 ff. Mis- 
prints are far too abundant, but examples need scarcely be given.’ A con- 
spicuous fault in method is seen in the practically complete omission of 
studies written outside of Germany, e.g., “Alexander der Grosse” fails to 
mention Paul Meyer; “Artus,” J. D. Bruce, although the Evolution of Arthur- 
ian Romance was printed in Germany; “Aschenbrédel,”’ Marian Roalfe Cox.? 
All in all, this Literatur-Lexikon fails to meet even reasonable and modest 


expectations.—A. T. 


In Eric Rooth’s Aligermanische Wortstudien (Halle: Niemeyer, 1926) 
the author advances the thesis that the troublesome OHG gouma (“con- 
vivium”) and goumo (“ceno’’) preserve an older meaning of the group of 
goumen (“acht haben”’), Gothic gawmjan. At great length he traces the mean- 
ing of this word, as well as that of Hansa, Gilde, and Schar, to a hypothetical 
original meaning of “give food.” Indeed, from the opening pages one gathers 
that very many words go back to this meaning; the author appeals to such 
concepts as “primitive Menschen” (p. 2), “eine primitive Auffassung” (p. 3), 
‘im primitiven Milieu” (p. 108). It is all possible, but the author’s discussion 
does not make it seem probable-—Lronarp BLOOMFIELD. 


Chateaubriand, Les Aventures du dernier Abencérage, éditées par Paul 
Hazard et Marie-Jeanne Durry (Paris: Champion, 1926, in-8, pp. xxxix+110. 


1 Jakob Béhme is assigned the dates 1775-1824, exactly two hundred years too late. 
? The obvious reference (Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen, I, 165-88) is also missing, as well as the number of the tale in the Kinder- und 


Hausmarchen. 
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Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature comparée, t. XX VII): C’est 14 une 
contribution précieuse 4 la série des travaux “qui renouvellent peu 4 peu 
notre conception totale de l’art de Chateaubriand.” 

Une préface alerte et pénétrante (reprise et refonte de l’article de M. P. 
Hazard dans la Revue de Paris, 15 déc. 1924), expose la genése de l’ceuvre, et 
en dégage les sources, vécues et livresques. Un tendre souvenir est 4 l’origine 
de ce “caprice andalou”: le retour d’Orient en 1807, la rencontre, 4 Grenade, 
du voyageur et de Nathalie, comtesse de Noailles, leurs promenades 4 
l’Alhambra, leurs noms gravés sur le marbre. Cette inspiration primitive, 
Chateaubriand I’enrichit de chatoyantes broderies: décor somptueux, cheva- 
leresque intrigue. Dans sa course éperdue vers |’“enchanteresse” qui l’atten- 
dait 4 Grenade, peut-étre n’a-t-il guére eu le loisir d’observer l’Espagne, d’en 
pénétrer l’histoire, d’en saisir les moeurs? Qu’A cela ne tienne: il aura recours, 
selon sa coutume, aux documents recueillis par d’autres. Voyages en Espagne 
et romans grenadins lui fourniront des matériaux. Il met 4 contribution 
Florian et son Précis historique sur les Maures, sans oublier Gonzalve de Cor- 
doue, Henri Swinburne et son Voyage en Espagne, Sané et sa traduction de 
l’ Histoire Chevaleresque des Maures de Grenade, d’aprés Perez de Hita—pour 
ne citer que les plus criantes de ses dettes. Mais, 4 ces matériaux sans éclat, 
il impose, de main d’ouvrier, une prodigieuse transformation: au prix d’un 
labeur obstiné, il les fait siens, il les fond en un tout harmonieux et inattendu. 
Un décor espagnol et mauresque, des héros courtois et preux, au coeur sub- 
lime; l’antique rivalité des races, l’insoluble conflit de l'amour et de la re- 
ligion; l’écho du désenchantement de René, quelques refrains nostalgiques, 
quelques prestigieux effets de lumiére ... et, dans ce “divertissement lyrique” 
ot l’homme nous confie, 4 peine voilés, de secrets souvenirs, l’artiste montre 
la perfection la plus originale de sa maniére: pas un détail que n’ait marqué 
la griffe du maitre. 

L’ “Introduction bibliographique” contient une intéressante innovation: 
une minutieuse liste des traductions dont il a été l’objet rend évidentes la 
rapidité, l’universalité, et la persistance de la fortune littéraire de l’ Abencérage 
4 l’étranger. Quant au texte, il reproduit celui de l’édition Ladvocat (1826), 
dont il respecte l’orthographe vieillie. Les éditeurs ont pu utiliser aussi un 
manuscrit autographe, déja étudié de trés prés par M. P. Hazard dans un 
article (Journal des Savants, sept.—oct., 1925) dont la substance est passée, 
en partie dans I’ “Introduction bibliographique,” et en partie dans les ‘“Notes”’ 
de l’édition. Remontant vraisemblablement 4 1810, et portant des surcharges 
postérieures & 1815, cet inestimable document fournit des variantes et des 
corrections qui éclairent |’élaboration de l’ceuvre, et une ponctuation inusitée, 
sans doute destinée par Chateaubriand 4 marquer la cadence du débit, pour 
la lecture 4 haute voix. Les “Notes sur le Texte,” purement critiques, sont 
suivies de “Notes Explicatives,” trés poussées, qui indiquent les sources multi- 
ples dont l’auteur s’est inspiré. On y trouvera autre chose qu’une liste aride 
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de citations: mettant en pratique l’idée énoncée dans la préface, que “‘ce qui 
importe, c’est moins de retrouver [les] sources [de Chateaubriand] que 
d’observer la facon dont il les utilise,” ces notes s’efforcent, pour chacun des 
passages cités, de dégager le processus et l’intérét de la métamorphose que le 
magicien lui a fait subir. Elles nous aident ainsi 4 saisir les méthodes de 
travail de l’écrivain, et nous voyons l’ceuvre se construire sous nos yeux. 
Cette édition si scrupuleusement érudite, mais aussi d’une écriture si 
vivante, est par lA ceuvre d’art: riche en suggestions littéraires, évocatrice 
d’idées, elle est pour le texte centenaire une éclatante résurrection.—RoBERT 


VIGNERON. 
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CHAUCER’S DEBT TO WALTER BUKHOLT 


One of the minor Chaucer puzzles has been the nature of the debt for 
£14 1s. 11d. for which suit was brought against the poet in 1398 by Isabella, 
administratrix of Walter Bukholt, who died intestate. As action was brought 
at the same time against one John Goodale of Milleford of £12 8s.,! it has been 
inferred that the debt was of a business, rather than a personal, character. 
This conjecture is supported by the fact that while the suit was pending, 
Chaucer obtained letters of protection from the King for two years, on the 
ground that he was engaged in important business and feared to be hindered 
in his work by “various quarrels or suits” brought by “certain rivals” (quos- 
dam emulos).2 As no further allusion to the suit has been found, it is believed 
te have been dropped. But who was Walter Bukholt and how did Chaucer 
come to owe him money? 

A partial answer to these questions is given by a file of indentures which 
I recently happened upon in the Public Record Office.* These concern the 
sale of brushwood in the king’s manor of Clarendon, 18-19 Richard II, and 
are between the men who sold the brushwood and “Walterum Worthe alias 
dictum Walterum Boukholte clericum operarum maneri et parci dicti domini 
regis de Claryngdon et de la Mewes iuxta Charyngcrosse.”’ From this de- 
scription emerge two new facts: that Bukholt was also called Worthe,* and 
that in 1394-96 he performed Chaucer’s functions in two of the places listed 
in 1389-91 as in Chaucer’s charge.® 

Under the name Worthe there is enlightening information about the man. 
On May 20, 1379, he was given, for life, custody of the king’s manor of Claren- 
don, at a salary of 4d. a day; and on October 7, 1382,° he was granted for life 
the office of “launder” in Clarendon Park, previously held by Matthew Swet- 
enham, king’s sergeant and yeoman of the chamber.’ For this post the salary 
was 3d. a day, plus 13s. 4d. a year for a gown and 10s. for a courtepy. The 
total value, then, of both offices was nearly £12 a year, undoubtedly increased 
by perquisites. 

1 Life Records, IV, 321 f. 


2 Ibid. The suit came up in Easter term, April 24—May 20. The letters of protection 
are dated May 4. 


3E 101 460-65. 

‘L.e., he was Walter Worthe of Bukholt (Hampshire). 

5 L.R., IV, 275, 277, 278, 300. 

6 Cal. Pat. Rolls (1377-81), p. 354; cf. also Cal. Close Rolls (1377-81), pp. 66, 402. 
7 C.P.R. (1381-85), pp. 50, 165; and C.C.R. (1381-85), p. 257. 

8 C.C.R. (1385-89), pp. 230 f. 
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By a document dated June 3, 1396, appointing Nicholas Ricoun “launder” 
in place of Walter Worthe, deceased, it appears that Worthe had had the 
custody of both the deer and the conies of the “laund,” with various fees and 
profits, and that he had had two assistants called “stikkers.’’! 

By far the most significant document concerning Worthe or Bukholt is 
one dated May 9, 1382, empowering him and Hugh Swayn, “purveyors,” to 
take masons, carpenters, and other workmen, besides providing material and 
carriage for them.* This document was issued by Arnold Brocas, one of 
Chaucer’s predecessors in office as clerk of the king’s works; and the Hugh 
Swayn associated with Worthe appears four times in the Life Records as in 
Chaucer’s employ: 

1. As “purveyor” in the palace of Westminster and in various other 
places, including Clarendon and the Mews at Charing Cross. His business 
was to provide stone, timber, tiles, shingles, and other necessary things, to- 
gether with carriage for the same, and to procure masons, carpenters, and 
other workmen.® 

This proves that in 1389 Swayn was doing for Chaucer precisely what he 
and Worthe together had earlier done for Brocas. 

2. His official appointment, July 14, 1389, confirms the preceding.‘ 

3. In a mandate, dated April 19, 1390, to allow Chaucer for the 2s. a 
week wages which he had been paying to Hugh Swayn, his purveyor, from 
the time when he (Chaucer) had been in office, as well as the wages of the 
other purveyors for the works at different times when they were engaged in 
providing for the works. This certainly suggests that Swayn was employed 
regularly and the others only from time to time as they were needed.® 

4. Chaucer’s own account of his receipts and expenses, turned in when he 
gave up his office, June 17, 1391. In this he includes as paid for the past two 
years: William Hannay, his controller, Richard Swyft, his master-carpenter; 
Henry Yevele, his master-mason; and Hugh Swayn, purveyor for the palace of 
Westminster and other manors of the king. Then he mentions vadia ac regarda 
paid to other purveyors from time to time, when they were employed on the 
works, but without naming wages or amounts paid; and finally gives the 
wages and sums paid to John Pritwell, purveyor for the palace of Westminster 


1C.P.R. (1391-96), p. 683. 

2 C.P.R. (1381-85), p. 114. 

+ L.R., IV, 277 f., about July 12, 1389. 

4 Ibid., p. 278. 

5 Ibid., p. 285. As this interpretation, however, may be questioned, I quote the origi- 
nal: “*... Nous volons et vous mandons gen laconte quel ... Geffray Chaucer, Clerc de noz 
queraignes, est arendre ... lui facez allouer ... les gages de deux soldz la symaigne, paiez 
par le dit Geffray a Hugh’ Swayn, purueiour des choses necessaires et appurtenantz a noz 
ouereignes auantdictes, et auxi les gages ou regardz paiez par le dit Geffray meins que les 
gagez auantditz a autres purueiours pour lez ditz couereignes a diuerses temps, quant ils 
estoient occupiez entour purueiances faire pour mesmes les ceureignes, du iour que le dit 
Geffray estoit primerement chargeez de son dit office, et ensi tantcome il serra en ycel, 
par manere qils ont estez paiez auant ces heures.” 
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and the Tower, to Peter Cook, purveyor for Eltham, and to the gardeners at 
Eltham and at Shene.! As to relative wages, Hannay, Swyft, and Yevele 
each received 1s. a day (half what Chaucer himse.f had); Swayn and Pritwell, 
respectively, 2s. a week and 4d. a day; Cook and the two gardeners respective- 
ly, 3d. a day. These facts seem to show that Swayn and two other purveyors 
were employed regularly and to suggest, as did the earlier passage, that others 
were engaged as needed.? 

As for Bukholt, who as early as 1382 had been employed with Swayn by 
Chaucer’s precedessor and who in 1396 was described as himself clerk of the 
works for Clarendon and the Mews at Charing, he was evidently one of the 
purveyors hired as needed; and in this somewhat uncertain and shifting rela- 
tionship there was ample opportunity for disagreement as to financial responsi- 
bilities and perquisites. It should be emphasized that the suit was not brought 
by Bukholt himself but by his executrix (presumably his widow). Whether 
her action was motivated by a sense of wrong or a desire for gain, there is 
nothing in the circumstances thus far presented to cast the slightest doubt on 
the poet’s integrity. And there is a good chance of finding out more about the 
case by looking for information about John Goodale of Milleford.* The fact 
that the sheriff reported both men as having nothing within his jurisdiction 
probably means only that they did not live in Middlesex. 

At any rate, it is clear that the Bukholt suit and the king’s letters of pro- 
tection cannot safely be cited, as they have been, to prove Chaucer’s poverty 
in his declining years. 
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1 Ibid., pp. 304 f. 

2 There are indications that some sort of reorganization took place during Chaucer's 
term of office. When he was appointed, commissions were issued to Swayn to be purveyor 
for seven of the twelve castles, manors, and other places of which Chaucer was given 
charge; to Walter Suthwerk, for the Tower; to Thomas Segham, for Berkhampstead and 
Chiltern Langley; to Peter Cook, for Eltham; and there is no assignment of Feckenham. 
When Chaucer went out of office, he did not mention Segham or Suthwerk; Cook had re- 
mained as purveyor for Eltham; and there had been a redistribution of responsibility be- 
tween Swayn and a new man named John Pritwell (ibid., pp. 274 f., 277 f., 281 f.). 

* There was a place called ‘‘Mileford’’ on the Thames near the Temple. In 1379 the 
Prior of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem was bound to clean a ditch there iuzta Mileford 
(Public Works in Mediaeval Law [Selden Soc.], II, 56, 59, and cf. 64). There was also a 
Milford near Witley, Surrey (Victoria County History of Surrey, III, 66); Witley Manor was 
part of Queen Philippa’s dowry and in 1377 was given to Mundina Danos, the nurse of 
Richard II and her husband, Walter Rauf, his tailor (ibid., p. 64); in 1313 Westminster 
Hall was shingled with wood from the oaks of Witley (ibid.); and, finally, the name 
Goodale occurs in the sixteenth century in the neighborhood; but thus far I have found no 
John Goodale of the fourteenth century. 
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Humanizing the Sciences 


Comment on The Nature of the World and of 
Man by sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago is running high. 
Whatever their intentions 
toward college Freshmen, 
which are of no very great 
interest to the world out- 
side the universities, the 
sixteen scientists have 
written sixteen fireside lec- 
tures ranging from astrono- 
my to psychology, which 
the critics rank as the best of recent at- 
tempts to humanize the sciences. Opinion 
runs as follows: 

“One of the finest and most engrossing 
popularizations of current science in exist- 
Se It is simple, clear, concrete, 
reliable. One emerges from it the richer by 
solid information and definite concepts.’’— 
Henry Hazuitt, New York Sun. 


“A manual of the physical and biological 
sciences of which it would be hard to speak 
too highly. The volume is so many things 
that an outline ought to be but frequently 
is not. It is selective in the sense of pluck- 
ing the real heart out of a body of data.’’"— 
New York Times Book Review. 

“Tt is unexcelled for the general reader and 
many of those who have had scientific 
training will here learn for the first time 
what it is all about. Above all, it is vigor- 
ously inspiring.’’—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“For the story is well told, well illus- 
trated, and well colored with human sig- 
nificance. Certainly the volume is accurate; 
the names of the various contributors 
guarantee that. Certainly it is interesting 
and readable, and popular without being 
diluted.’’—The Nation. 
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“It sweeps on from one great truth to an- 
other in a way that gives one a profound 
respect for the recent progress of science.”’ 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 
“It is fascinating reading for anyone who 
has a spark of that divine curiosity about 
the ways of life which causes man to seek, 
and seeking, to progress.’’"—Chicago Tribune. 
That the orientation course upon which 
The Nature of the World and of Man is based 
is helping the students build a workable 
hilosophy of life is indicated in a large 
body of comment from these students 
themselves. The following statements are 
representative of the student attitude 
toward the course: 
‘To me this course has been most stimulat- 
ing. It has given a new and broader con- 
ception of the universe. It has aroused in 
me a new interest and spirit of curiosity. 
I feel that to some extent, I have learned 
to value the scientific spirit. The influence 
that science has upon our lives is better ap- 
preciated. I believe that the course was in- 
tended to present a brief but comprehensive 
picture of everything that concerns us, to 
shake up‘our minds, and to stimulate us to 
a little thought. It has done those things 
for me. I am eager to take more science 
courses and find out how and why the uni- 
verse is as it is.” 
“I find the spirit of science to be open- 
minded, strong, fearless, and wholesome. 
It is strange to consider one’s self related to 
the great universe of things. I am very en- 
thusiastic about the course. The realiza- 
tion or the apprehension of the infinitude 
of the heavens, the universe of the atom 
has put me in my proper place in the cos- 
mos. 
‘*This course is called an orientation course. 
This expresses well its aim and what it has 
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done for me. It has taken me out of the 
universe and has set me at a point outside 
where I could see everything that was 
going on and look at the ways of the uni- 
verse from an impartial perspective. It has 
given an introduction to the natural sci- 
ences and their interrelationship. The 
greatest benefit I have received, a benefit 
which sinks all other results into insignifi- 
cance, is that it has caused me to ask myself 
such questions as ‘Who am I?’ ‘What am 
I?’ and ‘Where am I?’ It has changed my 
outlook on the world.” 


Two printings of The Nature of the World 
and of Man have already been exhausted 
and a new printing of 15,000 has been or- 
dered. This will include a revision of the 
chapter on ‘‘The Nature of Chemical Pro- 
cesses’ by Julius Stieglitz. As re-written it 
will simplify the subject of chemistry for 
. the layman. THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN. By Sixteen 
Members OF THE Facutty or THE UNIVER- 
sity or CuicaGo. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


Gangs 

Gang activities are familiar enough in cos- 
mopolitan cities, but strangely, there has 
been no adequate sociological study of 
them. The forces that explain gangdom, 
adult and juvenile, have been brought to 
light by Professor Frederic M. Thrasher in 
The Gang, a book which critics believe des- 
tined to become the standard source book 
on the subject. 

Professor Thrasher spent six years in his 
study of gangland— 
the poverty belt 
which surrounds Chi- 
cago’s loop district. 
He lived with the 
gangsters, inter- 
viewed their leaders, 
and became intimate- 
ly acquainted with 
gang life from the in- 
side. Mingling with 
the Murderess,” the 
and 
members of hundreds 
oof other gangs, he 
learned thtir mys- 
teries and secret 


signs, their attitudes toward society, and 
toward each other. And he found in in- 
vestigating 1,313 gangs of all ages and sizes, 
the facts which explain the sensational fea- 
tures of gang life which are flaunted in the 
headlines. 

He looks upon the gang as a social make- 
shift, which naturally appears in the cracks 
of the community and inevitably fosters 
the spread of crime. Abandoning the idea 
of a gang instinct, he attempts through a 
careful study of the natural history, struc- 
ture, and functioning of the gang, to arrive 
at the true causes for its existence. 


Mr. Thrasher has collected a vast amount 
of intensely interesting material which he 
discusses with a minimum of seminar jar- 
gon. A large part of the case material was 
secured from the gang boys themselves. A 
typical case is the following, obtained in 
an interview with a gang boy: 


Bitty, THE BRAINS 

Billy was the brains of the gang. He was “educated,” 
a high-school boy too. He would work sometimes, 
but not often. The kids would bring their ‘‘stuff’’ to 
him, One day we had a big fight over it when we were 
robbing a merchandise car; we had cigarettes, pop, and 
a lot of other stuff. Billy had his stuff put away in a 
box with straw on top of it. The watchman looked at 
the straw, but Billy told him it was for a rabbit. Billy 
would sell “‘cartoons’’ (of cigarettes) for a half a 
dollar apiece. 

Billy would plan things for our gang. He would get 
us a place to sleep when we were bumming away from 
home. He would get us keys to the bread boxes, so 
that we could get food when we were hungry. We 
would get the bread after the bakers left it early in the 
morning before the stores opened... . . Billy would 
find us a place to sleep in some house or basement. He 
would go around everywhere to see if there was a 
place to sleep or rob; he was a regular investigator. 


Henry Zorbaugh of New York University 
comments: “‘Dr. Thrasher’s monograph 
should be of interest to the sociologist and 
psychologist as a model of social research 
and a contribution to our knowledge of 
human behavior; to educator and social 
worker as an illuminating background 
against which to consider the practical 
problems of boy adjustment; and to the 
romantically minded as a fascinating story 
of ‘the web of life’ as it is spun in a great 
city.” 

Harry Hansen says in the New York World: 
‘Here is a remarkable document and one 
that ought to be a source book for years to 
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ee He has dug right down into 
boyland, gone to the root of the problem, 
and produced a book that will become an 
authority.’"" THEGANG. By Freveric M. 
THRASHER. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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Ernest DeWitt “Burton 


During a half-century of research Ernest 
DeWitt Burton achieved an international 
reputation as a New Testament scholar. In 
two years of extraordinary activity as 
President of the University of Chicago, he 
became equally well known as an educa- 
tional executive. In addition, a leader in 
missionary and denominational enterprises, 
he offers an inspiring example of life lived 
to the full. 
Dr. Burton's personality made a deep and 
lasting impression on those who knew 
him. “‘In him,’’ says Henry Justin Smith, 
““were concentrated the mental vigor of 
youth and the benignity of age; the devo- 
tion of a missionary and the acuteness of a 
worldling; the simplicity of a plain man 
and the delicacy of a true aristocrat."’ 
Of his associates, no one is better qualified 
to portray this great and enormously at- 
tractive individual than Thomas W. Good- 
speed, who has been an intimate witness 
of his life-activity. In Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton: A Biography, Mr. Goodspeed has fol- 
lowed his career from his student days at 
Denison, through his work as head of the 
Oriental Educational Commission, chair- 
man of the China Educational Commis- 
sion, and President of the University of 
Chicago, to his last days. 
Mr. Goodspeed has not attempted to ideal- 
ize Ernest DeWitt Burton, but to present 
riod of his life. 
ERNEST DeWITT BURTON. By Tuomas 
W. GoopspeED. $3.00, postpaid $3.10. 

Dr. Burton left unpublished some exceed- 
ingly valuable work, and this has been 


preserved in two —— volumes, 
Christianity in the Modern World, and A 


Short Introduction to the Gospels. 

The first of these volumes brings out one of 
the most attractive phases of Dr. Burton's 
character. Internationally known as a New 


Testament scholar, and as President of the 
University of Chicago, Ernest DeWitt 
Burton has another side no less great, 
but not as well known. This was Dr. Bur- 
ton the Christian and exemplar of the prac- 
tical Christian life, the man of deep reli- 
gious experience and conviction. 

This phase of his character is uppermost in 
this collection of his fugitive utterances on 
religious themes. Here are his great apolo- 
gia pro vita sua, ‘Why I am content to be a 
Christian’’; bis views upon Jesus and Paul; 
and the essence of his thinking on Chris- 
tian education and world-problems. 

This book is fittingly concluded with 
‘Christian Education in China,’’ Dr. Bur- 
ton’s last public address. 

The second of the two volumes incorporates 
his final conclusions in a work representing 
one of his most important pe. Dr. 
Burton continued during his last years the 
researches concerning the origins of the 
Four Gospels which had been the basis of 
his valued Short Introductions to the ~——_ 
He made further investigations regarding 
the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, and ap- 
proached the Fourth Gospel from a new 
point of view, applying the method of 
source criticism which he had already used 
with conspicuous success in the case of the 
Synoptic Gospels. . 

These significant advances have’ been incor- 
porated by Harold R. Willoughby in a new 
revision of the volume, which brings to 
biblical students valuable new material. 
Two important sections of fresh material 
found in Dr. Burton's files have been added. 
The first renders an exceptional judgment 
regarding the dates of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. The second outlines a unique theo 
concerning the composition of the Fourt 
Gospel which illuminates the Johannine 
depiction of Jesus. : 
This authoritative revision places before 
students of the a those facts concern- 
ing the purpose and point of view of each 
of them which are most necessary for an 
intelligent understanding of them. CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE :-MODERN WOKLD. 
By Ernest D. Burton. $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
THE GOSPELS. By Ernest D. Burton 
AND Harotp R. $1.75, post- 
paid $1.85. 
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HOW TO STUDY MODERN 
LANGUAGES IN COL- 
LEGE. By Peter Hacso.pr. 
25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 


Mr. Hagboldt outlines a defi- 
nite technique of studying modern 
languages, and offers hints and 
psychological principles that will 
inevitably improve study meth- 
ods. This convenient manual dis- 
cusses aims and methods of mod- 
ern language study; inhibitions 
and fundamental principles; and 
gives rules for studying grammar, 
pronunciation, vocabulary, read- 
ing, and translation. 


HOW TO STUDY MODERN 
LANGUAGES IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Perer Hac- 
BOLDT. 25 cents, postpaid 27 
cents. 


What his earlier manual does 
for the college student, this one 
does for the less mature beginner 
in modern languages. It takes up 
in turn every practical question 
that must occur to the young 
student; the personal aim and the 
class method, common obstacles 
and their remedies, fundamental 
principles of learning, pronuncia- 
tion, extensive reading, vocabu- 
lary, translation, grammar, and 
speaking. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


New Series of German 
Texts 


The new ‘University of Chicago Junior 
College Series’ of German texts embodies 
all the most recent progress in the methods 


of teaching German. In fact, those who 
follow the articles on language pedagogy 
in the language journals evil readily see 
that this series not only incorporates the 
best of what has been done but goes far 
beyond—making a new and distinct con- 
tribution of its own. 
Two volumes are ready for immediate use. 
They are A Modern German Grammar, by 
Peter Hagboldt and F. W. Kaufmann; and 
Inductive Readings in German, Book I, by the 
same authors. 
The grammar offers an absolutely new 
method of combining analysis and syn- 
thesis. Each lesson is scientifically con- 
structed, with analysis of the reading text 
and development of grammatical principles 
followed by synthesis or actual use of what 
has been learned. 
This new pedagogically scientific grammar 
disposes of the old grammar method which 
considered the rule the basic element of lan- 
uage. It is designed to help the student 
, for himself the principles of gram- 
mar. The principle upon which this text 
is based is the foundation of scientific 
teaching and learning: that the student be 
called upon to work out grammatical prob- 
lems through observation, reasoning, and 
imitation. 
There is an abundance of direct-method 
practice material, the reading selections are 
made as interesting as possible, and gram- 
mar is reduced to its minimum essentials. 
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The reader, designed lesson by lesson to 
accompany the grammar, carries out the 


inductive feature by making it possible for 
the student to infer meanings of new words 
through various ingenious devices. It is 
carefully and scientifically graded. 

Two other readers, a review grammar, a 
book on German words, a book on the 
problems and technique of teaching Ger- 
man, and a series of tests are in preparation. 
The entire series will be made up of ma- 
terials which have been thoroughly tried 
by experienced instructors in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and elsewhere. A MOD- 
ERN GERMAN GRAMMAR. Minimum 
Essentials Inductively Presented. By Peter 
HaGBotpTt AND F. W. Kaurmann. $1.85, 
postpaid $1.95. INDUCTIVE READINGS 
IN GERMAN. Book I. By Prrer Hac- 
BOLDT AND F. W. KaurMann. $1.25, post- 


paid $1.35. 


The *‘University of Chicago Junior College 
Series’’ of French texts, initiated not long 
ago with Otto F. Bond’s The Sounds of 
French and An Introduction to the Study of 
French, has, because of the departure of its 
methods from those generally in use, be- 
come a center of controversy. Mr. Bond 
maintains that most of his critics have mis- 
taken his aims. Answering one of them, 
Colley F. Sparkman, in the Modern Language 
Journal, he says: “‘I am afraid that Mr. 
Sparkman suspects me of having wished 
upon the public a substitute for a composi- 
tion grammar or some béte — lacking 
synthetic legs and a raison d étre, since he 
would have me add various types of exer- 
cises involving composition. Let me point 
out that the Preface (page viii) states the 
purpose of the book as being to enable the 
student to read (not write or converse!) in 
a short time and to prepare him for better 
and more rapid progress in acquiring ex- 
pression power. 

“Incidentally, why do language teachers 
struggle manfully to uphold the conversa- 
tion and composition banner in beginning 
courses, since better than 50 per ceat of 
their beginners leave them when the re- 
quirements have been satisfied?”’ 


AAR 
Malnutrition 
The extent to which American children are 


undernourished may be judged from the 
fact that there is an army of a quarter mil- 


An Introduction 
to the Study of 
French 


By OTTO F. BOND 


This new grammar will make a place 
for itself among French texts where the 
rapid attainment of the ability to read 
and understand French is the end most 
desired. Based on the belief that the 
most interesting and. effective way to 
language power is through extensive 
outside reading, and that the ability to 
read widely should be acquired as early 
as possible in the course, this text is de- 
signed to equip the student in twenty 
lessons to read interesting material. 

In preparing a text which concen- 
trates on the problem of getting the 
student to the point where he can follow 
his natural interest in reading, Mr. 
Bond has performed a valuable service 
for instructors who find that the pro- 
longed syntactical study and delayed 
actual reading made necessary by most 
grammars tends to destroy interest in 
the course. 

This grammar is one of the initial 
volumes in the new “University of 
Chicago Junior College Series’’ designed 
through specially constructed texts to 
accomplish efficiently in one year the 
purpose of elementary modern language 
instruction at the college level. 


$7.00, postpaid $1.10 


The Sounds of French 
By OTTO F. BOND 


A graded, intensive, phonetic drill 
manual which supplements admirably 
the phonetic instruction of the grammar. 


$7.25, postpaid $1.35 
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The University 
of Chicago 


Italian Series 
Edited by Enuest H. WILKINS 


There are now nine volumes in this series 
designed to develop steadily and rapidly 
the understanding of written and spoken 
Italian. The books are listed below in the 
order of progression. We are announcing 
at this time a new uniform price for the 
series: each $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. By Ernest H. 
Wilkins. 

L’ITALIA. By Ernest H. Wilkins and 
Antonio Marinoni. 

FARINA’S FRA LE CORDE D’UN 
CONTRABASSO. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Elsie Schobinger 
and Ethel Preston. 

ITALIAN FOLK TALES AND FOLK 
SONGS. Edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by F. A. G. Cowper. 

IL RISORGIMENTO. Edited with 
notes and vocabulary by John Van 
Horne. 

GIACOSA’S UNA PARTITA A 
SCACCHI. Edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by Ruth Shepard Phelps. 

GIACOSA’S TRISTI AMORI. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Rudolph 
Altrocchi and Benjamin M. Wood- 
bridge. 

PELLICO’S LE MIE PRIGIONI AND 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Ken- 
neth McKenzie. 

FUCINI’'S NOVELLE E_  POESIE. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Henry Furst. 


Each, $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


lion poorly nourished children from all 
classes in New York City alone. 
There are many reasons why not only the 
nutrition expert but the parent needs the 
best available scientific knowledge of the 
nutrition problem. Malnutrition is an in- 
sidious enemy of childhood—it stunts 
—. shortens life, increases suscepti- 
ility to disease, retards mental develop- 
ment. Its effect upon the nervous system is 
especially marked. The rapidly developing 
brain and nervous system of a child require 
certain food materials, and a moderate 
— of fat is needed to protect the 
nerves from external stimulation. When 
this is lacking, headaches, insomnia, irrita- 
bility, over-activity, and even hysteria de- 
velop. If nothing is done to improve his 
the undernourished child be- 
comes thin, anemic, wing-shouldered, dull, 
listless, and backward. 
In combating malnutrition, teachers, par- 
ents, students, and others concerned with 
nutrition problems have been handicapped 
by the lack of acomprehensive survey of the 
entire subject. The needed information has 
been scattered through hundreds of maga- 
zines, journals, and bulletins, many of 
them written in technical language. In Nu- 
trition Work with Children, folie J. Roberts 
has supplied the needed survey. Here in a 
single volume are materials for which it 
was previously necessary to search through 
many. NUTRITION WORK WITH CHIL- 
DREN. By Lypta J. Roserts. $3.50, post- 


paid $3.65. 
AAR 


The Voice of a University 


We have recently printed, and should be 
glad to send those who want it, a booklet 
about the University of Chicago Press and 
how it functions as ‘“The Voice of a Uni- 
versity."’ To quote from it: ‘*. . . . there 
are organizations which see in books not 
only the beauty of form, but which see 
through the book to its contents, and 
which insist that in content the quality of 
the printed page shall be preserved. This 
is the special opportunity of the great uni- 
versity presses. The university presses must 


restore and deserve the medieval belief in 
the sacredness of books. If men can find in 
books ideas which liberate and enlighten 
them, their reverence for books will live. 
. ... This is the special function of the 
university press.” 
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Extensive Reading 
Report Blanks 


By 
OTTO F. BOND 


These report blanks offer a solu- 
tion in the direction of develop- 
ment of reading ability. Con- 
trol of extensive outside reading 
has been a very heavy burden 
upon the instructor. Poorly con- 
trolled reading is subject to the 
dangers of “half-learning.” Be- 
cause of these difficulties many 
instructors who recognize the 
value of outside reading have 
been deterred from profiting by 
its use. 


Now, however, the benefits of 
extensive outside reading under 
control can be had with a mini- 
mum of time required of the in- 
structor. Here is a checking de- 
vice that requires so small an 
expenditure of time that with 
little practice the weekly outside 
reading of a class of thirty may 
be checked by the instructor in 
thirty minutes. 


Price 30 cents « pad 
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A Check-List for 


This Month 


The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the following books 0 


for cash inclosed, 0) charge to my account. 
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The Nature of the World and of Man. By 
Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. ($4.15, postpaid) 


The Gang. By Freperic M. TurasHer. 
($3.15, postpaid.) 


Ernest DeWitt Burton: A Biography. By 
T. W. Goopspzep. ($3.15, postpaid.) 


Christianity in the Modern World. By 
Ernest D. Burton. ($2.10, postpaid.) 


A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By 
Ernest D. Burton anp Harotp R. 
Witxoucnsy. ($1.85, postpaid.) 


A Modern German Grammar. By Peter 
Hacsotpt AND F. W. KavurmMann. 


($1.95, postpaid.) 


Inductive Readings in German, Book I. 
By Peter F. W. Kaur- 
MANN. ($1.35, postpaid.) 
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